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T ate Sir Wilt iam Hunter a great authority on Indian 
L-/ history observed “every county, almost every parish in 
bngland has its annals but in India vast Provinces greater it* 
xt?nt than the British Isles have no individual history whatso 
' ve ' - Unfortunately this ts a fact which cannot be denied, 
Btu what can be the reason for this ? Another distinguished 
author on Indian antiquities. Lieutenant Colonel James Tod 
has solved this problem. In the introduction of his memo 
able work on Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, he has 
observed, It we consider the political changes and c »nvi I 
sions which happened in Hindusthan since Mahmuds invasion 
ar.l the inherent bigotry of many of his successors we shall 

I L lo acoounl ior che paucity of its national works cm 

hLtur) with at being diiven to the improbable conclusion 

“t Hir.dus were ignorant of an art which has been cultivated 
•n other countries from almost eatliest ages. I* it to be 
imagined hat a nation so highly civilised at tho Hindus 
amongst whom the exact sciences flourished in perfection, by 
•hrm the fine arts, architecture, v uluture, poetry and mu?,if 
Wf ’ re not only cultivated but taught and defined by the nicest 

II "d most elaborate rulc^ were totally unacquainted with the 
Mn >pb; an i recordingihe events of their history, the chaifie 

f 1 of their princes and acts of limit reigns Where suab 
bare*; of mind exiat we -can h irdlr believe that there mo ** 
Mint of rcjmi^tont recorders of evmis .shich «yticbrpnr<ai 
auiUuriites tell us wore worthy ol coalmen a>atioo,'‘ 
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as it may the task of restoring the ancient annals and 
antiquities of various parts of India cannot but be an interesting 
and useful one. Various distinguished authors both European 
and Indian have devoted themselves to this task and histories 
of various parts of India are being compiled both in English 
and Vernacular languages; but a connected and systematic 
history of the Central Provinces has not yet been written. It is 
true that tbe province now known as the Central Provinces 
was seldom under one ruler-with one capital and one dynasty 
of i : i n gs in ancient times ; it is true that-the tribes and races 
who occupied this part of India were not cthnologically one 
and the same ; but this is no reason why it should not have 
u history of its own. Kingdoms arose, races 'flourished both 
in and outside the area, now known as the Central Provinces, 
which played an important part in the history of the country. 
Scholars who have duvoted their lifetime toTndian antiquities 
have unearthed many valuable historical truths. These have 
been published from time to time in various official reports 
and GaztUeers. Availing of materials it is possible to 

write out a counccted and systematic history of the Province 
iu a ftufticionUy popular manner to be acceptable to the general 
.readers It is hup J such a work will not be uninteresting, 
li will b • an agreeable surprise to many to know that tbe 
( jOTidwatift was not aftc all the original home of the Gonds 
a it was. h hci'.o assumed ; that as a matter of fact this part 
;-jfni * was under the rule of highly civilised Hindu kings 
i >r 1000 >ears before the i«th century A.O,, ti nt it was about 
On* lune that the Hindu rule was sttoyed by barbarians 

from uutaidi and th ' .ones were-these barbarians. The riue 
and fail ...I the Cr.rni v< wer and then of the MahraUa \ ower in 
rliis p. 1 »! India is m interesting study. The history of the 

llntiah priori 13 a history ot peace and prosperity. It rirQvys 
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under the benign British rule peace and order have been 
restored and developed after an era of chaos and disorder. 
I’hus the writer has attempted to present to the public a 
birds eye view of the state of this Province under Hindu, Gond 
Aluhammadan, Maratha and British rule. It would have been 
better if the task had been undertaken by an abler writer, by 
one who could devote his time more exclusively to the work 
than the humble writer of thi treatise. Nevertheless, the 
writer has ventured to make a commencement in the hope 
that his short comings may be rectified and pardoned by 
others who are better qualified for the task. 
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I. Ancient Geography. 

** is desirable to notice the ancient geography of this part 
^ icdia before commencing its history. Cities and districts 
rivers and mountains existing in these provinces were known 
by different names in ancient India : and the task of identifying 
them is not an easy one. Mohammedan historians knew the 
country as Gondvvana. 

^ahakosala. —In ancient India the eastern portion of 
hese provinces, v/z., the Chhattisgarh Division, was known as 
Mahakosala or Dakhinkosala. It was so called to distinguish 

it from Uttarakosala which has been identified with model it 
Oudh. 

Vakataka.—The country on the wesi of ‘ Mahakoxnl.t 
comprising the modern districts of Chanda, Nagpur nod Seoni, 
^ ere nov ‘ n * n l bose days as the Province of Vakatakn 
wen Isang, the celebrated Chinese traveller, who visited 
IruLa in 639 A. D., has given an interesting account of all 
-he important countries and places of his time. He described 
the kingdom of Dakhinkosala as 6000 li, or 1000 miles in 
circuit, an extent w .ich could only be attained by the inclusion 
of the Provinces of V«kataka also 

Dahal Or Chedl, —The northern districts, viz., hil>bulporo v 
Damoh, Mandla and Naroinghpur. were known as Cheditl ;h 
or Dahal. Dahal was ruled by <h; Rulachnn kings of the 
hi.di, dynasty, as the K:ng* of the Chodi dynasty exten i .t 

dominion over Mabdkosala ai one tun M diakosaia wa • 
known also as Chedjlosb. 
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lessors of yet ruder beings who have left theitk 
knives and rough flint weapons in the Nerbudda Valley. 
Scholars have found that the Non Aryans of India belong to 
three great stocks known as the Tibeto-Burman, the Kolarian, 
md the Dravidian. With the advent of the Aryans who 
entered India from their early home in Central Asia the Non 
Aryans had to retreat to wild parts of the country. The early 
history of the Aryan settlements in India is a history of war 
and dissensions between the Aryans and the Non-Aryans 
The Vcdic hymns, from which we gather an account of thw 
wars, abound in scornful epithets for these primitive tribes such 
v. Dasyus or robbers and Dasas or slaves, ‘disturbers of 
sacrifice,* gross feeders on flesh, raw eaters, lawless, etc. The 
colonization and settlement a* Aryans in the Gangetic valley as 
■ xt as Benares and North Bihar was completed at the close of 
the epic period, i. e., about iooo B. C. The Non-Aryans oi 
of the Central Provinces belong to two great stocks. The 
Kolarian or the Munda and the Dravidian. The ethnological 
committee have thus enumerated and classified all the Non 
Arv ms residing in the Province. 
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The Kolarians or the Mundis appear to be the oldest 
known inhabitants of India. The Munda language has been 
hown by Dr Grierson to have originated from the >anu 
source as those spoken in lndo-Pacific Islands and the Malay 
Peninsula. The Mundas, The Mon-Khmer, th< wild tribes 
°f the Malay Peninsula and the Nicobarees, all use a form of 
speech which can be traced back to a common source though 
th °y mutually differ widely from each other. Thus they came 
hr^t from the south east, the island of the Indian Archipelago 
a nd the Malay Peninsula, unless India was their original home 
* nd the^e countries w re colonised from it. Mr. Gait states :~ 
Geologists tell us that the Indian Peninsula Was formt Hy cut 
( f from too north of Asia by sea, while a land connection 
tho onc Madagascar and on the other sick 

V - * 4 Uy Arth *pelago and though there is* nothing to show 
, ,U a '\ as ^habited, we know that it wa* so in 

a.o it »c times when communication was probably still 
• , ^ countries to the north east and south west than 

tra ’ *the Himalayas At present there is no 
j,. ° C ^ L;le Mutxdhls in the south. Thcv are now in Chota 
‘ SP Ur and the Central Provinces. In the Central Province • 

,c > came undoubtedly prior to the Got ids or other Druvidiau 
tribes. 7 ’ 


Uie Dr avid urns were ooco believed to luiv.i entered I du 
I ntJ north.west m piehisioric times There is Uowevei 

n °. evt dunce that they did so. They have an ancinm 
u fixation of c.oir own and when the Aryans penetrated 
er south they came in contact wbh the Dravidianc wlm 
* ere Do t less civilized, in ag in f'wns with a settled 
Jrm °f Government. For nil practical purpose:, they cm 
M> creforc be 3«fcly considered as original inhabitants uf tho 
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iVec^an, whence they appeared to have spread over part of 
Northern India. Their language forms an isolated group and 
it has not been possible to prove a connection with any other 
family of language As a race the Dravidian appears to be a 
remote blend of Caucasian and Negro. It is hitherto been 
believed that the Gond r , who are a branch of the Dravidian 
tnbc, existed in this Province prior to any Aryan or Hindu 
immigration. Mr. H. A. Crump however questioned this 
assumption. History shows that Hindu rule continued in this 
part of the country up to the twelfth century A. I> an that 
Hindu dynasties were subverted by Gond dynasties at Garha 
d indla, at Kherla, at Chauda and at Deogarh. The founders 
of these Gond dynasties are supposed to have come from 
outside the Province. It is more probable that the Hindu 
rule would have been destroyed by an invasion of barbarians 
from without rather than successful risings of their own subject 
once thoroughly subdued. 

The Hnihiiya Rajput dynasty of Ratanpur was the only 
one which survived all others, being supplanted by the Gond 
•tateu. 

The probable date of this Gond incursion may be placed 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century, There is another 
fact which lends support to this view. In the early Sanskrit 
luei'Ature v/e do not find any mention of the Gond tribes. In 
ihe Aimrya Brahcnm and Mabnbharat mention is made of 
'he sc vm: tribes of Utsuva-Sanketis or Uusyus. The seven 
tribe known in ancient India were :— 

.-f itery >, ;\ fnhabhar < it . tt , hi . 


Ami hi» 

S* vat Hi. 


fir a. villa. 

Utkato. 

Satori. 


Kumboj&a 

Sahas. 

Siisflu, 


Mahabharat, BararucH. 

rulinda! - Kiratas. Abh.raka. 

Mmibas. Barbaras. Sakari. 

Kiratas. 

Barbaras. 

Kambojas and Sakas were originally foreigners living 
beyond the limits of India proper. The Mahabharat describes 
them as Dasyu tribes probably because up till then they were 
nut recognized within the pale of the Aryan Hindu commit 
nu > 7 * The Andhras were Dravidians ; they accepted Aryan 
civilization, established the kingdom of DhaftyT atak and 
gradually attained paramount power in 71 B. C. Ibe S&varas 
an d Puiindas lived in this pari of the country. Mention is 
nrade of the Savaras in the Mahabharat, Amara Singha. 
V .iraha Mihira and Han. Ii, Sriharsa Char it of Ban, the 
S:\varas nre mentioned as a race living in the wilds of tho 
' ,rulh >' a fldls - Barttha Mihir 1 describes the Savaras as Pama- 
Savaras, leaf clad A ivaras. From Kadambari also we learn 
that Sovaras and Pulindaa inhabited the forests of this pari 
of India * Ptolemy speaks of Savaras and Palin das living on 
tuo banks of Narbudda. Savaras still exist in Sarangarh, a 
leudatury state in Cbattishgurh. The y have two subdivisions • 
Bnriyas and Uriyas. The King of Saiangarh has got ft 
copper-plate inscription of Savara f kinc;s. The Savaras are 
h-olarian. The Ahhiraka of Bararuchi are probably the 
Abhirs ot Gowlis living in this pan of th<‘ countty, Ihm; 
w - find that the Gond are none of those anciout Non Anan 
trdx!. mentioned in Sanskrit litem'ure. 

IIL Nagas md Gowlis 

Besides* the primitive Non Aryan tribes litvjoobeb 
there were two other races. r he Nagus »nJ <?owl », who 
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an important part in the history of this part oi 
The Nagas were a branch of the Indo-Scythian 
race whose first abode was at Central Asia, called by 
the Greeks Scythia. It was about the 6th century before 
Christ that tber Nagas came oat of this place and invaded 
India like so many other foreigners and settled in Central 
India The names of the city of Nagpur, of the river 
Naga and of the province of Chhota Nagpur, all owe 
their origin to this Naga race. They were serpent wor¬ 
shippers. Nagas like other Indo-Scythian races such 


as 


Snkas and Hunos have become completely absorbed and 
Hinduised. In the second century before Christ there was 
aiicibor invasion by the Sakas. They overthrew and occupied 
Hactria and advanced towards India. Kanishka, the great 
Ssira king, extended his empire from Vindhya hills to the 
Aliai mountains. His coronation was celebrated in 78 A. 
The era known as tho Sakabda was established from thi 
date. Kanishka was a staunch Buddhist. Vestiges of an 
anmr.t Scythian raid are numerous in the dist-icl of Chanda. 
They arc to be found in the shape of cromlechs and k.'stayens 
According to tradition another race—the Gowlls—appear to 
I sve gained much ascendency in this province before tbe 
■ sing of th.. Gonds. The Kherla Gonds of the Heopul. 
dynasty " lublishtd their supremacy by overthrowing the 
Cowli uynnsty which was reigning at the time at !>eog. rh 
1 '*' Blmi I M il on the evidence of an Abl.iro inscription has 
irUmicd ib, l-owhs with ill, Ahhnns of ancient lime 


V-„iaiu.-hi lias mentioned Abhirakas us one of the Dusyu tribes 


wuo were utside the pule of die Aryan community. 
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history 

OF THE 

central provinces and berar 


HINDU PERIOD. 

CHAPTER I. 

EARLY PERIOD. 

Legendary period. It was about the close of the e pic 
t. e about u)oo B. C that the Aryan colonization up- 
to the <iangetic valley was completed. How and at what 
exa ,t period the Aryans crossed the Vindhya hills and carried 
civilization to this part of India can not be definitely 
Pi r la *° From the Ramavana, the Mahubharat and other 
\ , H iS Wl °^ ta * n a gK'npse of the earliest account ot the 

^ n settlement of this part of India. When Purunus wore 

^ uUl -"red into English great hopes -veto entertained «« 10 
hislo^ a t value. Subsequently however, they were 
an 1 * er,i5e ^ b y s ome European scholars as full of only Myths* 

, r,LH ‘ ^thodox Hindus believe nil that i$ narrated 

tcraily true, tfhe fact appears t° be that the' 

, ftln muc ^ ot historical value unde i the garo <>! ti turn. 

hcv arc partly legendary and partly lustoiical. In tlii> 
^Pcct they may be compared with, the chronicles of the 
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World's history written by the European monks of the middle 
age • Each monk began with the creation of the world and 
wove together miracles and legends with historical facts. 
Studying the Puranas in this view scholars have, gathered 
much useful information of historical value. It is said in the 
Puranas that once upon a time the Vindhya Hills grew higher 
a d higher : so much so that they obstructed the passage of 
the sun. The Gods became alarmed and appealed to the sage 
Agastya. Agastya went and stood before the hill ; and it bent 
down to pay respect to the venerable sage. Agastya said, 
“slay in this posture till I return.” So saying he crossed the 
hill and advanced towards the south but never returned. The 
Mahabkarat also narrates the amc story. From this we can 
saiely infer that it wus the sage Agastya who first crossed the 
Vindhya hills and carried the Aryan civilization to the South. 
His hermitage was in the !)andakaranya which was then a 
forest expending from the Ganges to the Godavari. Agastya 
nur i havt spread Aryan civilization further down up to the 
Dravida country viz., the extreme southern part of the 
iVninsula. I rom Agastyasarga and Agastjaharga we learn 
thnt h:, was author of a grammar and a work on medicine in 
• 'rnvidti language. Many other works on medicine in 
Dravulmn language arc a^aibed to him. It apuears then that 
he studied tho Dravidmn language and introduced Aryan 
civilization and A y? -, i.'U raMrc amongst '.he Non Aryans of 
ihe .South. 


fhe. Kixnuiyan* :- K .> ir, otH>hc/.ites this view Speaking of 
thin sage »nv Rnmayana 'huk says in the AranyaknridH, ‘‘This 


* the hern, im-c of the -\g. Agastya who for the good of 


mankind subjugated 
i hr country hzbilabkv 


'he l -yu^ hving in the south and in nlu 
Sir.-: the time thut the holy imw has 
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, • C k ^ eiG ^ as ^ Us have been pacified and have given up 
ostile altitude. The mountain Vindhya also does not 
grow high now.” 

i Mien Rama travelled in the Dandakaranya Aryan civili.:a- 
j, US ^- n g introduced in the south by the sage Agnstya. 

e was surprised to meet two Rakshasas Batapi and 
)icu Conversin K wit ^ him in the Sanskrit language The 
the ° ^' ve ^ ers ^he Dandakaranya, who used to defile, 

in in Cr j IiCej an ^ °^ er *ngs of the Aryan hermits as described 
0 • I a I,a >antt, is most pathetic. Dr. Bhandarkar is of 
* n 1 * n entenn g the Deccan the Aryans found Vidarbha 
and jr" *° ^ P ro P er phree for their colonization, 

be} - 7 ?® 77 that tHey settte <L first. The Central Provinces 
milage oni° ° iest3 a,rj( ^ hills were considered as fit her 
. Thou* t ^ ^ sur h holy men as Agastya, Sutikshtnm d others. 

thic nL l0t an y doubt that th^ Aryan colonization of 
^Province was later than in other parts of the Deccan. 

earliest \r MahisHtnati (modern Mnndla) was the 

in ih ^7 S( l ^ ernent ,n l he Province, 
of Rama, 1^ 77 *"*** ^ ania yana we find that after the death 
the Vindb • h*n ^ S ° n ' established a kingdom under 

story , | .7 * S U ^ Wr{ named Kiishalvti altci ‘nn» fik 

kandn R Ur| to/nsya of a sudra is also rarraiod m ihe l :(ara 
tapasy a ^ ana * ^ * 3 sa, d th 'jc that a sudra was perfi i'iiing 
son, for *7 t,,is caused thi untimely death* * i ; n'hmm ? s 
presetihco • WGfe not showed to \ r..oti^e religious rites 
Brahmin 11 l ^ fc ** ,lK * u Shastfa: m tlmrodny*. Thoaggrieved 
who was 7 ^°*° ** ama 'nid he came and killed tho Midi.*, 

miles to th l * U8 l, ^ eiateci jV ° m bis sit*:’ Ramtek, i hill ty 

'iim wh ^ n ° fl b ea ^ of Kttmptee, hn h on identified an the 
* :,L scene in .in; Runrp.(*ni < . erred. f ront llus 
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we can infer that Aryan civilzation was being introduced 
in the provinces in the time of the Ramayana. 


i lie Ramayan mentions the following countries as lying 
in the South : — Utkala (modern Orissa), Kalinga' (Northern 
Circars), Dasharna (Eastern part of Malwa capital of which 
was Bidisha or modern Bhilsa), Vidarbha (Berar). Sourastya 
(Kathiawar), Pandya (Tinnevelly), Chola (Karnataka), Kerala 
(Kannara). 


In the Mahabharat mention is made of the following 
countries as lying in the south .Chedi, Mahishmati (Mandla 
or Mandhata), Sourastrya (Kathiawar), .Dandakaranya, Kama- 
taka Pandya (Tinnevelly), Dravida ( Coromandal const >, 
Andhra ( Tclingana ), Kalinga f Northern Circars ), Musika, 
Banabusika, Mahisku, Koontala ( South western portion of 
Hydrabad), Vidarbha (Berar.) 

Thus Muhabh.irat mentions three kingdoms, Mahishmati 
Chedi and Vidarbha which can be identified with this 
P'u! r f India it is said in the Mahabharat that Babrubahan, 
thr sou of Arjuna by Chitrangada, was u king of Chedi Desh. 

1 h'trun;;.'ida's father v s Chitravihanri. His capital was 
ChitrnngAdapura, which has bl ttfted with Sirpm on 

the Mai luiudi. \Ve find from the old inscriptions found at 
Rnjim Sirpur and Arang (whn t are undoubtedly the oldest 
plur'cs of the piovmru) • hat th< . ulie c 4 uih is of this part of 
b e province culled thcmsolvi- Paruavas evidently tracing 
their doflce?\| from BabruBahan who war a Pandava betrig 
oon ot Arfunft. Shi *hu|i J i also mentioned in the Mafia 
bhciT.it as auothet Chedi king. 

At M ihishma i the Haihayas had established a kingdom a? 
early as tUe time of the Mahabharat* The Hailmya* wen 
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tensi \adavas being descended from the Moon thr^^ 
c^and \,tdu. From Yadu was descended Haihaya and 
m ^ 1,n ’ R- ail > a biryarjuna. It is said that Kartyabiryarjuna 
was iiied by Parasurama for carrying away his Kamadhenu. 
n a old inscriptions his name is inscribed as the progenitor 
of this royal family. 

It is not possible to state with certainty the age at which 
e amayana and Mahabharat were composed and to which 
* e events narrated in them belong. These wqrics in their 
present f° r m s contain a good deal of interpolations. Some or 
uro pean scholars are of opinion that the Mahabharat 

oh* 3 t0 an carlier P erio <I of Indian History and that the 
' CLtis described in both the works are mythical. Of course 
the generally accepted Hindu view is that the Ramayana 

h!l * mUCh Urlier P^od. Some Indian Scholars 

Ei 3Cr V tQ ^ urna y an a so early a date as 5500 B. C 
than [ 2Un ~ cllolars however do not ascribe an earlier date 
that the r ° f ™ hymns of Vedas even. They hold 

U c \v t , ea * Uar Mahabharat was fought at 1250 

‘Qd Mah d i ° C0DC, ude that the original Ramltyanr 
wa s from ^ W3ns com P°i>ed during the epic age which 
400 C. to 1000 B. C.. 

was effe r * ^ tar$ ^ rs * colonization of (he province 

Mahabl C ^ ^ ** ine °f Ramayana ; and at the time of 
rar ‘cr(j | sett ^ cme,u tbu province war so for ad 

°th(3r lit * W ° kingdoms, one at Muhishrn&ti and the 

hy \ It ^ 4 , 'f rar) gadapura, wore formed Mahislunati was ruled 
| Una ** R ^abansi dynasty of kings ftmmJcd by Kariyavirviu 
clanued ^ traU ^ aC ^ a ^ Ur was ru * ec * 11 R un d»va dynasty who 
V ;f ia bl * from Bnbrubahnn, the son of Aiiun. 

* was a large and powerful kingdom at iki nmc of 
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iliabhArat. It was ruled by Rukmin who had a be, 
ksister Ruktnini. Rukoiim was betrothed at first to Sjshupal, 
the Raja of Chedi, but was subsequently married to 
Krishna. It was also the scene of the love story of Nala and 
Damayanti. 


Buddhistic period. The earliest records of historical 
value found in the Province belong to the Buddhistic period. 
An edict of Asoka, the great Buddhist king, has been found 
at Kupnath in Sihora tuhsil of the Jubbulpore district. It 
dated 232 B- C. It shows that the great emperor must have 
included this portion of the country also in his empire. His 
suzerainty ‘ acknowledged up to the borders of Bactria in 
ih i north down to the Krishna river in the south. Vidarbha 
formed part of his empire, but it is not certain whether it was 
governed directly by his officers or whether it formed a 
protected state under chuTs of the Pulinda tribe. Asoka 
issued fourteen edicts in all edicts he called himself Piyadasi, 
“beloved of the gods." 

The early kings of Bhanthk and Sirpur were Buddhists 
'The famous cave temples of A jam. i hills belong to Buddhistic 
a*, woll ar, the. Brahwiuicnt periods. The Maury a dynasty to 
v hi eh A* oka belonged was succeeded by the Sunga dynasty 
It extended its dominions up to Vidarbha. The history ' f 
of the Andhra dynasty wi> be noticed in the next chapter 
A branch of this dynasty established itself at \ idftrbha. 
Kamshka, the grem S*k i king, extended his dominions up 
to the Vindhya hills. 1 le cst.il li'hed his apital at lVshruv ir 
and ruh*d Kashgar, Yark ml and Khotan beyond the Indian 
frontier ll*» win- a staunch Buddhist. It is believed that Kt 
foundidthe S'.ika era known a . Sakaucia ir 7 & A. D H* 

died in it,o A l). 
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Pta Period, After tlie Andhra dynasty the G 
s of Magadha rose in power. They extended their power 
np to ibis part of India. Their capital was at Pataliputut the 
modern Patna. Fuurtder of this dynasty was Chandra Gupta 1., 
whu ascended the throne and established an era in 320 A. D. 
Samudra Gupta, his son, was a great warrior. He conquered 
man) countries and perfomed the famous Horse-sacrific*' 
(Asvamedha) Ceremony. History of his conquest is inscribed 
on tire famous Allahabad hit. According to this he conquered a 
kmgot Dakhiu Kosala (mudern Chattishgarb) named Mahendra. 
He also subdued the chieftains of the hill tracts of this part of 
india. One of these chieftains was known as Vyaghraraja or 
thcligei king. Samudra Gupta, however, eventually liberated 
all the conquered princes and made them his feudatories. This 
* s P rove d troin an inscription which was found at Arapg 
I ms inscription is dated tn the Gupta era and belongs v o t og 
ttul ol the sixth century A. D. It purports to be the grant of 
* village Bhatpallika to two persons named Harisvauiin and 
Jt\ rsvamiri. bhatpallika may be Barpaki of the K turiya 
^ 111 the Raipur district. It gives genealogy oi a 

! Wtr<i tnost probably feudatory of the Gupta 

Histr* ^ ailU ! drt ^ Ui)ta must have occupied Saugoi and Gone n 
r ^j S ‘ ^ ns proved fiom the stode e pigraph ol In.: 
j t . ^ 1 ^ ran ’ tt in the Khuru tahsil of S.uigor Distu 

^ must be the ancient Erakina. bauiudi \ Guptu Ink to 
tUcn? 1 Rnd SUCce3SOr Chandtw Gupta II. a vmi empire 
Cimu < 4n,; (r0rAI Hoogly on the cast to the Jamuim ami 

tnuth ^ 1 * i;> l * le west and the font o! the. Hoimkvya > olJ die 

. L 1 ‘ 1 ’ N;ubi»uda on lie south. Com-- ol V handr pc \ lb 
nave be* c 

1 ’ !l f'>unci at H:u*da. Tibbvilpu; and Maxtor in the lh"u- 

« ,lat l>u tricl 
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fefyp/e next lung of this dynasty who exercised poweite^J 
^$£iferainty over some parts of this province was Budhagupui. 
An inscribed stone pillar 47ft high standing before a temple at 
Eran bears the date of Budhagupta which is 165 Gupta Samvat 

- 4.84-85 A. D. It records that when Maharaja Suras mini. 
Chandra, a feudatory of Budhagupta was governing the country 
lying betwen the rivers Kalindi (Jamuna) and Narbudda a 
Dhvajastambha or flagstaff of god Janardana was set up by a 
Maharaja named Matrivishnu and his younger brother Dhanya 
vishnu. There is another pillar .ascription at Eran which 
belongs to this dynasty. It bears the dale 191 Gupta Samvat 

— e;io A. I>. All these show clearly that Gupta kings extended 
their sway up to this part of India. 

Panvrajaka Malta* njas and Uchckakalp.i Maharajas were 
the two dynasties of feudatory rulers of Gupta kings who 
erabhshed their kingdoms in the western part of this province 
The cap ital of the former line of kings was at a place somewhere 
near Bijcrap'ogarh in the Murwara tahsil. The capital of the 
latter line was at Uchara, now a railway station on the high 
road bttwfn Allahabad and jubluilpur. Parivrajak 1 means 
anceti c. Jt is believed that these kmg 3 were so named as they 
were descended f m the kingly ascetic Susarinan. Their enea 
logy may be shewn thus :— 


Mnir’.rftja Devadbyn descended from Susarranu 

I 

Maharaja Prabhanjan 


Maharaja Dnmodara 

I 

Malf*r*]A Martin 


Mahtuaja Samkshobba 

Tlicri' are in ;i options • »t 'he intft two kings which shew that 
. 1 1 < v ruled Vietwcon 475 A. D to 51*8 A.(> These iflscrij tioua 
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been found at Khoh and Betul Maharaja I 
— ^mentioned in these inscriptions as governing the kingdom of 
b>abhaia, the modem Jubbulpur which cam* to him by inherit 
ance along with eighteen forest kingdoms forming parts of 
1 >akshin Kosala. From lietul plate it is further apparent that 
inpuri was included in the Parivrajaka Dominions. 

T he Uchthakalpa Maharajas were also feudatories of 
t ,e Im Pcrial Gupta kings. They were contemporaries of the 
SJ “riviaj a ka S . Their capital was at Uchara, now a railway 
station on the high road between Allahabad and Jubbulpm 
heir genealogy may be rendered thus 
Maharaja Oghadeva (married Mahadevi Kumaradevi) 

Maharaja Kumardcva (married Mahadevi Joyasvamini) 
Maharaja Joyasvamiti (married Mahadevi Ratiradevi) 
Maharaja Vyaghra (married Ajjhitadevi) 

Maharaja Jayanath (married Mahadevi Munmdtvr) 
Maharaja Sarranath. 

tW ° kin '‘ s ,iav ,et inscriptions which have been 
• ' C ^ ^^dtalai, a village utur Murwara and at Ivhob ft village 
agode State. It i s highly probable tha; Sarvairath's grnad 
^y & Sbra Maharaj was identical with the Vyu^ ■ .rnja 
l ^ er ) Whom SamudraguptA subdued. 

White Wims. -One of thj cau«i:t> of t )\k disrupt : on oi 
^upta empire was the invasion of the IV hm Hu 
0 leader of this invasion was Torautana who established his 
over Malwa prior to 500 A. D. i here is a colossal n l 
‘‘^dstone statue representing the boar incarnation of Vishnu 
UuAr villose Eiau ’ Sriugor dnuict. it is ioft high and 
a 
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A garland of small human figures is sculptured 
round its neck. The figure contains an inscription of 
he White Hun king Toramana. On Toramana’s death which 
took place in 510 A. D. Ins dominions descended to his sort 
Mihirgula. Mihirgula r( tained his fathers possession in this 
Province unimpaired ; this seems to be clear from a coin bf 
his found at Seoni. Eventually the Huna-rule became un¬ 
bearable and the Hindu princes combined together, under the 
leadership of Baliditya, king of Magadhi, and Yasodharman, 
a Raja of Central India and after inflicting a crushing defeat 
on Mihirgula about the year 52S A. D. sent him back to his 
borne in thg Punjab 


§L 


Gour Kings. —The kings of £our also extended their 
dominion westward over a portion of this Province Their 
territory embraced the Satpura plateau. One king of Gour 
named Shashnnka whose^ capital was at Kama Subarna, a 
place near Murshidaba 1 , defeated and killed Rajyftbardhan, 
a king of great fame and fenown ruling in Nortliern India. 
tUjyabardban had very recently overrun Malwa with 10,000 
horse and released his sister Rojyashn. Shashanka wi. how¬ 
ever thoroughly humbled by Harshavardhan, the brother of 
ki jyvurdhan, who ascended the L’lrone of Thaneshwar in 
<106 A, 1 ). Another Gour king of Pal dynasty named 
Oharmapal extended his empire up to this part of the country 
at the end of 7th century. General Cunningham has pro- 
i a'iAy from these lads inferred that Goods derived their name 
from Gouv Phis however appears to Ijl highly speculative 
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CHAPTER II- 


BEBAR UNDER HINDU KINGS. 


Sung-a Dynasty.—Bern, has a hist uy more ancient than 
that of any other part of the Province. Wc w '^ therefore u-. i 1 
w ith Berar first and thou with the northern part of the provinc- 
Chedi and Mah&kos&la. The earliest historical notic* 
°^the kingdom of Vidarbha after Asoka was during the reigi 
of Agnimitra, king of Vidisha. Aguimitra was a king .of 
die Sunga dynasty. He was the son of Pushpamilra. 
-oinroander of Brihadratbn, ' the last Maurya Emperor. 
^ ushpamitra having slain his master in 184 B. O occupied 
throne of Magadha and founded the Sunga dynasty ; he 
extended his kingdom as tar as Vidarbha. His son Agnirhitra 
n »ied at Vidisha front 170 B. C. Kalidasa has immortalized 
Aguimitra in his renowned drama Malavikagnimitra. Vidarbha 
WAs l hen ruled by Yajnasen who had a family dispute wrh hi* 
r “u;^n MadUuvaseoa. Agnimitra married Malaviku, sister of 
Madhavasena, advocated the came of Madhnvn sena and 
Skated Yajnasen. The result was that die kingdom Of 
•darbha was divided into two portions each cousin ruling 
° Vt: ‘ *>do of the river Wardha. ^ 

k Ar, dhrabhritya Dynasty. -The next notice of the 

,l VV'of Vidarbha was during the reign of iho Andhrabhrit).* 
,1 ‘'/ the Andhra? ns we have .dread) w n wr,, n.’ : ;v 
°UUnh L| le p ft j e of tdidmlh they 

Hinduism :* n d werc allowed to a Hin in* Tin y formed 
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ngdom in Telingana with Dhanya-Katak as their cap! 
u 73 B.C.', the founder of this dynasty, described as Sindhuka 
or Simaka, uprooted the ‘Kanva dynasty which was then 
ruling in Magadha and attained paramount power. A branch 
of this dynasty ruled in Vidarbha. Pratisthan or Paithana 
was the capital of this branch. The kings of the main branch 
ruled at Dhanya-Katak. The narrves and dates of the junior 
branch of Andhra kings ruling at Vidarbha were as follows 


Sri Pulumayi ... ... 130—154 A.D. 

Yajna Sri ... ... 154—172 A.D. 

Madharipura ... ... 172—180 A.D. 

Sri Pulumayi was a king of great fame and renown. He 
was the son of Gotamiputra, known as king of kings. He 
reigned in Pratisthan fropi 130 to 154 A. D., and then 
succeeded to the throne of Dhanya-katak where he ruled 
from 154 to 158 A. D. From the great geographer Ptolemy 
we learn that in his time the country inland from the western 
coast was divided into two divisions of which the northern 
was governed by Siro Polemios, by which he evidently meant 
thi i . king. 

Kshatrapa or Satrap Dynasty.—From inscriptions 
and coins we learn that a dynasty of Kshatrapa kings (which is 
probably the Sanskritized form of the Persian Satrap, a vice 
roy) ruled in Malwa and Vidarbha during this time. I hey 
were of Saka origin. The Sabas had established powerful 
kingdoms m Northern India . we have seen this in a previous 
chapter. They appointed satraps or viceroys to rule in 
rvfalwa and the western coast. 


Nahapana Kshatrapa.— One of the t igs of this dy 
nasty wits Nahat tna Kshatrapa ; he ruled in V idarbha. His 
l ipiul was at Juauar. His probrble date «a; t a4 A. L>. The 
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otamiputra overthrew the Kshatrapa dynasty by killing 
Nahapana’s successor and thus re-establishing the power of 
the Andhra dynasty over this part of the country. 

Rudraraan, 149 A. D.— In 149 A. D there arose another 
powerful satrap king in the person of Rudramati. From 
Junagarh inscriptions we find that men of all castes went to 
Rudraman and chose him their lord for protection. He is 
said to have re-established the kingdom that was lost and to 
have assumed the title of Mahakshatrapa. He cohquercd 
Akarabanti-Anupa, Saurashtra, Aparanta and other provinces 
which were seized by Gautamiputra and entered a career of 

conquest 



Period between the extinction of the Andhra 
dynasty and rise of the Chalukyas.— The Andhra dynasty 
came to an end about 236 A.D., and from that time to the 
time when the Chalukyas rose iu power the history of the 
Heccan is in a confused state. 

About this time the princes of Abhira or cowherd tribe 
tose m power. In the Nasik caves there is an inscription of 
rasena Abhira. It was during this period that the Vakataka 
'ngs of Bhandak extended their dominion up to Vidarbha. 

province of Vakataka comprised the modern districts ot' 
agp urr W ar dh af Chanda, £.:oni and Chbindwara. The 
a ataka kings were of Yavana origin, 

Yavam ^ aC * r,an ^ ree ^ s were known in ancient India as 
anas. Th e y were however completely hinduised. 

., r . ? naiT ^s and probable cates of the Kinrga of Vakataka 

as lollows :_ 


Vindhya Sakti ... 

Descendants for 146 years 


244 A. D. 


«U 
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j^-drravarasena I 

#••• 

. . 400 

A. I>. 

Rudrasena I 

... 

— 445 

11 

Prithvisena I 

... 

... 450 


Rudrasena II 

... 

— 475 

»> 

Pravarasena II ... 


... 500 

11 

Narendrasena 

Prithvisena II. 

Four copperplate inscriptions of 

this dynasty have been 


<SL 


found respectively at Pindrai in Seoni district, Chammak in 


the Amraoti district, Dudia in the Chhindwara district and 
Palaghat in the Balaghat district. Of these the first three 
belong to the reign of Pravarasera II and the last to that 
of Maharaja Prithvisena II. All these four inscriptions merely 
evidence the grants of villages or lands to Brahmins. Lut 
from these the following historical facts can be gathered • 
Rudrasena I was the daughter’s son of illustrious Bhavanaga 
of Bharasiva gotra. Bharasivas were probably so called 
from their carrying the God Siva as a load. This is interesting 
as it t&kes back the practice of the present day Lingayats of 
Southern India of carrying a silver or copper linga on 
fheir head or arms, to the beginning of the eighth century 
A. D. Rudrasena II was married to Prabhavati Gupta, 
the daughter of the paramount sovereign Devagupta of 
Magadha. Another noteworthy fact with regard to this 
dynasty which we learn from the inscriptions is that Narendra- 
sena, son of Pravarasena II, Seized the kingdom by dethroning 
ids cider brother. He married a daughter of the king of 
Ivuntala and established himself as the suzerain o* the kings 
of Kosala, Mekhala and Malava. Mekbala is the territory 
adjoining A irarakantak. It also appears from the Chamroalt 
And Dudia plates that Pravarasena II issued these inscriptions 
from Pravarapur, while the Balaghat plate shows that it was 
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^ from king’s residence at Vembara. Therefore it follows 
at the seat of government had been removed from Pravara- 
pur to Vembara. These two places, however, have not been 

identified. 


< 8 L 


Chalukyas. — Now we turn to the history of Bsrar under 
the Chalukya kings, 

The Chalukyas were one of the four Agnikula Rajput 
, n ^ S ' Tt Is said ln tll e Puranasthat once upon a time Vashista 
th h a SaCre< ^ ^ re at Mount Abu and invoked the aid of 
1 e g° s to fight the battles of the Brahmins with the Dasyus 
- n Aryans. The gods heard his prayer and one by one 
our warriors arose out of the sacred Agnikunda. They are 
the Chaiukya or the Salonki, the Prithwidhar or Parihara, the 
• amaias and the Chohanas. The original seat of the dynasty 
vas at ! yodhya. In course of time a branch of it established 

~i;;r n lr sai v hat they were under u,c 

the god Kartikeya ° therS and were ! ® d to prosper.ty by 
to the xr • J ' * be,T ru ^ e extended from thu Krishna 

removed the * 1 Subsec ^ uent ^ Pulakeshi the First 

fiiianur • Ca ^ lta t0 Vata Pi ^ le modern Badnmi, in the 
C The “Rowing is a iist „r „,o i. in£! ,I to 

5naSty and «teir probable dates,- 


*• J a yasinha 470 A. D. 

2 - Ranaraga. 

3 Pola-kesbi I. (Satyasraya Sri Pulkkeshi Ballabha). 

4 ' K ’rtivarmanl. 567—591. 

5' ^angalisa S 9t—«ro A. t). 

' ^“ lakeshi by IT wen Tsang in <6^9 A. D.) 

1 ' jkr^tnaditya L (ceased to reign in CSo.) 

v inayadity’R, 680—697 A. D. 

9 Vijayaditya<>97—733, 
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Vikramaditya I!. 733 — 742 « 
ii. Kirtivarman II. (deprived of power in 753 A. D. 

Jayaslnhab—was- the first king' of this dynasty who raised 
the family to distinction in the south. He fought several 
battles with the Rashtrakuta family then reigning in. this 
part and having subjugated them, acquired the sovereignty 
of the country. After him reigned Ranaraga. He is said to 
have been, a prince of g?eafc valour and of stately and gigantic 
person, 

Pulakesi I,—the third king of this dynasty* was a prince 
of great fame. He performed an Aswamedha. or horse-sacrifice 
ceremony and assumed the title of Satyasraya Sri Pulakesi 
BalJabha Maharaj. He made Vatapi, modern Badami, in 
the Bijapur district, his capital; he abolished Buddhism* 
from the country. 

Kirtivanmn 567 - 591 .—Pulakesi had'two sons, Kirtivar 
man and Mangalisa. Kirtivar man succeeded him after his 
death. He subjugated a family of princes known as Nalas ; 
subdued the Mauryas who were ruling in the Northern Konkan 
and reduced also the Kadamba$ of Banavasi in North Kanary. 

Kirtivarman had three sons who were all 
young when he died and so his. brother Mangalisa came to 
the throne after him* Pie defeated the king Budhha of 
Kulachuri family in 550 A.D-. It is said that he carried his arms 
over the eastern and western seas. On the west coast he 
conquered Revatidtipa or the- island of Revati. Revati was 
the old wanae of Redi, an island situated a. few miles to the 
outh of Vengurlemc. From an. inscription it* a cave temple 
ii Baclmni it appears that this king was a groat supporter of 
Hinduism, He dedicated this temple to the god Vishnu and 
endowed rvu!age for t.he perfoiimtnec of a- ceremony called 
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tabali. We have already seen that Kirtivarman ha< 
son' Pulakeshi, Vishnuvarman, and Joyasing ; and as 
these sons were very young, Mangalisa ascended the throne. 
In h s later years he was engaged in intrigues to keep his 
brother's son Pulakesi off from the succession and to place 
nis^ own son to the throne. But be failed in his attempt, 
uhkesi had grown to be a prince of great abilities. He 

a e A al1 the ^rigues of his unde who died ultimately in 

5 X0 A. D. 

of h^ U " Si ** succeeded to his father's throne after the death 
uncle, A prince by the name Appayika and another 
amed Govinda attacked him. Appayika suffered a dfsconv 
ure an d had to retreat. Govinda, who belonged to the 
ashtrakuta race, surrendered and became his ally. Pulakesr 
en tlIrne d his arms against Kadambas and attacked their 
^ pltal Banava si and reduced it. The king of the Chera country 
6rn Mysore) and of Alupa were defeated and they became 
le ^ He then started in a career of conquest. Tbc 
tho n ^ r ^ eS Malaya and Gutjara were all conquered, b 

days king Harshavardhan of Kano) was the paramount 
India. Harshavardhan sent on army to the 
Tfo a V * ew lj ex * en ^ hi* ®wpwe. beyond the Nerbudda 
killj Pulakesi succeeded in defeating his army and 

ac ^. ** of his elephants. This was considered a great 

Pai ' auc * riiencefotwaid he assumed the title of 
me *>hwara or lord paramount. 

The v 

* ln gs of Kosala and Kalirrga also acknowledged his 
q o T &r y* He laid siege to the town of Kanchipma or 
th e ‘* Cvar * IT h crossed the Kaveii aixl invaded the countries of 
bis ' 110 ^ as? P&ndyas and Keialas. Having thus established' 
8l *pi;:niary throughout the. aouth he reigned in peace, Hi* 
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^ v - ^f eer 0 f conquest had closed before 639 A. D. when Hwen 
Tsang the celebrated Chinese traveller visited India. Pulakesi 
and his country have been thus described by Hwen Tsang , 
“He is of the race Tsatali (Kshatriyas), His name is Pulakeshi. 
His ideas are large and profound and be extends widely his 
sympathy and benefactions.” In those days two sovereigns 
practically divided India. Harshavardhan’s rule was acknow¬ 
ledged from the Himalayas to the Nerbudda while Pulakesi, 
was the recognised suzerain of South India. His fame reached 
even foreign countries. He is represented in an Arabic work 
to have sent an embassy to Chosroes.;, King of Persia, . who 
reigned from 591 A.D. to 628 A.D. 


Vikramaditya —Pulakesi II was succeeded by his 
son Vikramaditya I. In the inscriptions be is described 
as PulakesPs priyatanaya cir favourite son. So he had 
arranged that Vikramaditya should succeed him at the prin¬ 
cipal seat of government and had assigned an outlying 
province to his eldest son Chandraditya. He was also a great 
warrior like bis father. He subdued the ruler of Kanchi, 
Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas who had thrown off the 
yoke which his father had placed over them. During the 
reign of this king a branch of Chalukya dynasty was founded 
in Southern Gujrat. Vikramaditya was succeeded by his 
son Vinayaditya whose reign lasted from 680-696 A. D. He 
also seems like bis grand father to ha^e fought with and 
def< ated some paramount king of Northern India whose name 


is not given. 

Vijayditya (658-'?33) -His son Vijayaditya had a long 
and prosperous reign of 36 years. 


V ikramaditya II. 788-747.— After Vijayaditya his son 
Vikramad^ya II ascended tiie throne. Soon afic-i his core- 
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^ n he had to turn his arms against his hereditary enemy 
the Pallava king. The name of the Pallava king at this 
time was Nandipotavarman. He was defeated and had to 
fly from the battle-field. The Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
entered the city of Kanchi but did not destroy it; on the 
contrary he gave a good deal of money to the Brahmins and 
to the poor and helpless. His queen constructed a temple 
at Pattadakal in Kaladgi district in commemoration of this 
victory. 


<§L 


Kirtivarman II— His son Kirtivarman II began to 
reign in 747 A. D. During the reign of this prince the 
Chalukyas were deprived of their powers in Maharashtra 
and the sovereignty of the country passed from their hand 
to the Rashtrakuta princes. 

In the middle of the eighth century Dantidurga, a member 
of the ancient Rashtrakuta family, overthrew Kirtivarman 
extinguished the main branch of the Western Chalukyas 
a od seized the sovereignty of the Deccan which was 
held by his successors for two centuries and a quarter. 

973 Kaka II, the last of the Rashtrakuta kings, was 
overthrown by Taila II, a descendant of the Chalukya 
s tock who had his capital at Kaliyoni, now a town in the 
•k’dar district of the Hyderabad State. Tuila II was not able 
a t once to establish his authority in the northern provinces v 
ot the kingdom, which had been ruled by the Rashtratyitas 
and during- his earlier wars with Vakupati II., Munja, the 
Ptamara raja of Malwa, the Godavari /ormed the boundary 
between the kingdoms of Mahva and the Deccan and herar 
£ ongt d to the former kingdom. But about 995- Taila 
defeated .he king ot .Malwa, and Berm was brought once 
G10re under the Chalukyas. In the latter half of the twelfth. 
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iry, the power of the Chalukyas was broken by rebellions 
tnd towards the end of the century the greater part of their 
dominions was seized by the Yadavas of Deogiri on the north 
and Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra on the South. 


<SL 


The Yadavas Of Deogiri.— The founder of the Yadava 
dynasty was Bhillama, a feudatory chief of the Chalukya 
kingdom. He was killed in battle by the Hoysalas Tribhu- 
vanamalla Vira Ballala II in 1191. The third prince of 
this line was Smgana; he reigned from 1210 to 1247 A. D. 
His kingdom rivalled in extent the realms of the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakutas. Mahadeo Ugrasarvabhouma was another 
king of this dynasty. He was grandson of King Singana. 
His rule lasted from 1260 to 1271. He had a Brahmin 
Councillor Hemadri, the Hemad Panth to whom are attributed 
the old Hindu temples of Berar and its neighbourhood, locally 
known as the Hemadpanthi style. Hemadri had a protege 
Bopadeva, who was author of Harilita, the Satashloki and the 
Muktaphala. The grammatical treatise Mugdhabodh is also 
attributed to him. Mahadeva was succeeded by his nephew 
Ram char Kira styled Ramdeo by Muhammadan historians. He 
was the last independent Raja of Deogiri. 


Muhammadan invaslon.—In 1294 a. n. Alauddin, 
die n.‘nhew and son-in-law of Firo; Shah Khilji, Ernperor 
of Delhi, invaded the Deccan by way of Chanderi and Ellich- 
pm. After defeating the Y&dav&raja Ramchandra at Deogiri 
he was attacked by the Raja's son whom also he defeated. 
He was then bought out of the country by a heavy ransom 
which included the cession of the revenue of Elichpur, the 
di c -rict remaining under Hindu administration. On hi-, i^turn 
to Hindustan, Alauddin murdered his uncle at Kara and us¬ 
urped Uithrone. Throughout his reign he despatched 
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sive expeditions into the Deccan but in the confusion 
followed his death in 1316 Harpal Deo, the son-in- 
u - L J ” He was defeated by 



law of Kamchandra, rose in rebellion. — 

Kiubuddm Mubarak Shah 1 in 1317-1S and was flayed alive, 
bis skin being nailed to one of the gates of Deogiri. His 
dominion was annexed to the Delhi Empire and thus Berar 
became for the first time a Muhammadan possession, which 
it has remained ever since. 


CHAPTER III. 


General condition of Berar under Hindu rule. 


% 

vve: have given in the previous chapter a connected history 
of the political events of Vidarbha from 170 B. C to 13th 
century A. D. No written history of this period by any 
ancient Hindu author is available. Our information is mainly 
ved from inscriptions on coins, rocks and copper plates, 
orturmu-ly there are numerous sueu iuactipuoos issued 
A^v ^ IS ^ arl °^ nd * a Scholars have deciphered them. 

c 41 materials, it has been possible to record a 

th^^ w dl now turn to give an account of 

this^ 011 p60 ^ c during this period. The first pari of 

penod is buddhistic age ending in 500 A. D. The latter 
P 1 lS Puran ' c Vidarbha was certainly the richest and 

C3t c * v di?.ed part of the Province in this period. 

Roligiou—Buddhism was in a flourishing condition a 
t^arbhci during the first part of this period. The early km, 
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handak and Sirpur were Buddhists, Chalukya kings 
Buddhists and Hindus. They were most tolerant towards 
all religions. Pulakesi II. Chalukya king, was a staunch Buddhist 
We have seen before that the whole of India was in the 7tn 
century A. D. divided between two paramount kings, Hats ha 
Vardhan ruling in Northern India, and Pulakesi ruling, in 
Southern India. 


Sl 


Jainism was also in prominence during the reign of 
Chalukya kings. Ravikirti the Jaina who composed the Aibole 
inscription and represents himself as a poet, was patronized 
by Pulakesi II and Vikramaditya II. During the reign of the 
Rashtrakutas and Yadavas, Puranic gods- rose into prominence . 
temples were constructed in magnificent scale and dedicated 
to the worship of Siva and Vishnu. k 

Mahanubhava Sect.—An interesting sect of Hindu 
dissenters exists in Berar under Ihe name of Manbhau, more 
correctly Mahanubhava. This name is borne by the sect with 
pride and appears to be derived from ‘Maha’ great and *Anu 
bhaba’ intelligence. In connection with some legal proceed* 
mgs Professor R. G. Bhandarkar of Poona examined their 
sacred books and documents. They prove that the sect was 
founded by one Chakradhara, a Karhada BrahratfT, who was 
contemporary with Yada^a Krishna Raja (A. D. T247-60) and 
is regarded as an incarnation of Dattaireya. It is interesting 
to find that two of the present Mahantas of the Manbhau sect 
are natives of the Punjab and that they have a math at Kabul. 


Their doctrine repudiated a multiplicity of gods and the 
hatred and contempt which they endured from the Hindus 
arose partly from their insistence on the Monotheistic principle, 
bur chiefly from their repudiation of the caste system. They 
inculonvd the exclusive worship of Krishna ns the only 
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(lotion of the Supreme Being. They ate with none but* 
initiated and broke off all former ties of caste and religion. 

I he scriptures of the sect are comprised in the Bhagw T at Gita, 
which all are encouraged to read. The head of the sect is a 
Mahant with whom are associated a number of priests. The 
sect is divided into two classes—Celibates and Gharbaries or 
Seculars. Celibacy is regarded as the perfect life but matrimony 
is permitted to the weaker brethren. The celebates, both men 
and women shave all hair from the head and wear clothes dyed 
with lampblack, The lower garment is a waistcloth, forming 
a sor * skirt and is intended to typify devotion to the 
religious life and consequent indifference to distinctions of 
sex. 1 he dead are buried in salt in a sitting posture. 

Hwen Tsang’s account —Happily we have some mate¬ 
rials at our disposal in the record of the celebrated Chinese 
traveller II.wen Fs; ng who visited India in 639 A, D. Hwen 
m T" P asse< * through Mahakosala. He saw Pulakesi also, 
it inci°^ a ^ ^ me WaS 1,000 m ^ €S >n c * r cuit ; evidently 
kosala ^ a ^ ata ^ a a ^ S0, He has thus described Maha- 

k * n 8dom was 1,000 miles in circuit and the 
capital <5 mil e<? , 

' ne towns and villages were close together 

inipetuo aU ° n <3ense > the people were tall, black, violent. 

Hi idu ,d ^ ^ rave and were partly Buddhists and partly 

Hniortu , 1 WGTe one hundred Sangharams in the capital. 

su , at ; ly Hwen ^ang has not named the capital. It 

has 41 ; handak was ^eant by him. OHCing Pulakesi II he 

/if * ^ following account ;—He is of the race of Tsatali 

- atom*\ his name js p ulake$hl 

, present the great 

shavardaan) carries his 


is 


profound, 

^ eSt - * us subdued distant 


his ideas are large and 
king Siladitya, (Har 
victorious arms from the east to the 
people and makes the ueigh 
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during nations fear him, but the people of this kingdom 
alone have not been subdued.” 

Architecture and sculpture.— Vidarbha is rich in 
ancient architecture and sculpture. Or. Fergusson has pointed 
out that Buddhist Hindhus developed their school of architec¬ 
ture from the very commencement, and they are indebted to 
no other nation for it. Vidarbha contains the finest and the 
most interesting specimens of architecture of purely Indian 
style. They are the celebrated cave temples (Viharas) of 
Ajanta bills. They are beautiful specimens of Buddhist 
monasteries and possess a unique value, as they still contain 


<SL 


fresco paintings with a degree of distinction unequalled in, 
any other Vihara in India. Vihara No. 16 measures 65 feet 
each way and has 20 pillars. It has 16 cells of monks on two 
sides, a great hall in the centre, a Verandah in the front and a 
anctuary in the back. All the walls are covered with frescoes 
rep resenting scenes from the life of Buddha or from the 
legends of saints. Vihara No. 17 is similar in plan to No. 16 
and i3 known as the Zodiac cave, because a figure of the Bud¬ 
dhist chakra or wheel was mistaken for the signs of zodiac. 


They were excavated in the fifth century A. D., when the 
Guptas were emperors of India. Ajanta caves are now 
included within the limits of the Nizam’s dominions being at 
its north west boundary . 


Ellora is another place of interest. There are three temples 
here which curiously illustrate the steps by which Buddhistic 
excavations gradually emerged in the Hindu. The first temple 
>. Do tal, a two storeyd Buddhist Vihara in all its detail. 
) he second temple isTeen-tal, similar to Dotal and still having 
Buddhist sculpture but departing so far*from simplicity of style 
as 10 justify Brahma^ m appropriating it as their own which 
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eyhave done. The third is Das-Avatar still resembling the 
1 er two in architectural details but entirely Hindu in sculp¬ 
ture. Later on when the Hindus had completely triumphed 
o^ei Luddhism the famous temple of Kailas, which has made 
•llora one of great wonders of India, was built. Krishnaraja, 
^ ashtralyula king built this temple between 753 to 775 a! D. 

is said th.it the architect who constructed it was so struck 
wit ^ wonder when it was completed that he exclaimed “wonder- 
^ - do not know how it was that I could construct it.” 
ro^ eXtenS * Ve feet by 150 feet is excavated in the solid 

y. 11 t ^ le centre °f this rectangle stands the temple with 

1.ana 80 to j 0 feet high, a large porch supported by sixteen 

wa * cietacIiecl P orc ^ connected by a bridge and a rate 
^ 1 ^ 0 1 t1je ni °del of a complete structural temple but 

AW° Ut ?‘ SO,idrock ‘ This temple lS of Dravidian style. 
(j , ' nU hal1 t0 tb « south west of Bhandak in the hill 

BuddhisTeaTc wh-‘i da dfetr ‘ Ct ’ ther * ‘ S a CUriously P lan,!ed 

the 2 nd or d * lS su PP osec * to ^ ave been constructed in 
and Ramchaldra^v"! During the teigns oS Mabadeva 

celebrated autiv of Devagiri, Hernadri, the 

a sctibed a $r -\ ^ ^h arrnaf? hastra flourished. To him is: 

4yle, Ther ^ architecture known as the Hemadpnnthi 

V ^bha a „d ZZ:^^ ^ ° f tb '' 3 “ 

^deTrr CG and lnd «Stry,~Duting the Buddhistic age 
in subsequent merCe W * S C °? lint,y ,n a better ' Edition that, 
according ♦ ^ inods * Shi ps horn western countries can;0 
kachha the r * ' :Jl ^ 0r ot Per, P es to barugaza or ttham 
them was i> ° a _rn b hr* roach, and merchandise brought by 
m large ^ Carried 10 lhe iulaod countries. Onyx .tone 
Buuslin n' , i ntlties * r0in ^itkan (* Q Berar) and ordinary cotton 

‘ Uoured cotton other article* of local 
a 
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■tion from Tagore were carried in waggons to Barugaza 
then exported to the west. There were in those days 
guilds of trades such as those of weavers, druggists, corn 
dealers, oil manufacturers. 


Literature.^ —Vidarbha produced some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished authors of Sanskrit literature. Bhavabhuh, a poet 
of great fame and renown was born in Vidarbha. He flourished 
in 700 A. D. He attached himself to the court of Kanouj, 
the literary capital of India in those days. Vidarbha was the 
scene of his drama Malati Madhava, It was a love story of 
Malati and Madhava. Uttara Charita is another drama of 
great pathos and tenderness. As a poet Bhavabhuti is next 
to none but Kalidas. Vijnaneshvaru, the learned author of 
Mitakshara, was a resident of Kalyan, the capital of the Chalukya 
kings. Mitakshara is a commentary on Yajnavalkya Sanhita, 
a Hindu law of great authority. Vijnaneshvara was attached 
to the court of king Vikramaditya II., who was a great patron 
of learning. He lived in the end of the nth century A. D. 
Somesvara III, a Chalukya king who succeeded Vikramaditya 
II, was a person of great learning. He was the author of a hook 
of encyclopaedic nature styled Abhilaskitarath Chintamoni ; 
he lived in 1127 A. D. Hemadri, the celebrated author of 
Cbaturvanga Chintamani, was resident of Devagiri, the capital 
of the Yadava kings. He was minister of King Ramchandra 
of Devagiri who ruled Vidarbha in 1271 A. I>. Hemadri was 
a man <u great intellect. He was author of a book on medi¬ 
cine styled Aynrveda-rasayana, and of a grammar. All the old 
temples of Vidarbha known as of Hemadpanthi style are 
ascribed to him. Bopadeva, another author of great fame, 
was 'also a resident < J Vidarbha. He was a' protege of 
'Hethadri Tie w >s author of a book called HariHla, The 
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I known grarnmar .Mugdhabodfo is a work of this author. 
Muktaphala, a book expounding the doctrines of the Vaishnava 
religion, owes its origin to him. 


I 


CHAPTER IV. 


Chedi (Jubbulpore Division) Under Hindu Rule* 
249-1180 A. Do 

)y & have seen in the introduction that the northern part of 
ihe I iovince comprising the modern district* of Jubbuipqje, 
Damoh, Mandla and Narsinghpur was known in ancient times 
C redidesh or Dahal It was ruled by the lv dachuri Raj- 

Atri anx^Y^* c ^ a imed descent from the* moon* through 

hi- ^u. f rom Yadu descended Haihaya who gave 

biiyai' 6 t0 ^ 6 ^ vna sty. From Haihaya descended Karty 
eV ery !ns a ‘ W ^° * S Statec ^ to the founder of the family in 
way , nSCn P tion ^ripur now known as* Tear,. a village hali 
g ovJ- n J u ^bulpore and Bheraghat, was the seat of 
knowi ment °' ^ 1,S d y nast V- They founded an ra which wi 
ponds \ aS ^hedi era The first year oT this era con •- 

date rrf ^ ^ ^ ^ * s highly probable that this initial 

of this H^ tQ th con( i lK ' st ^ Kalanjar. The earliest kii 
are / nasty °f w hom mention is made in the inscription 
been kara S ana an d his son Buddha Buddha is said to hav'* 
55 ^ \ D ^ ^ ^ king ^ nn 8 a,,5a °f the Chftlukya dynasty in 
t f om Kokalla I., whose probable date is 875 A ). 
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ave a connected line of kings of this dynasty. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of kings of this dynasty and their dates :— 


I. 

Kokalla I. 

A. D. 875-900 

2. 

Mugdhatunga 

900-925 

3 - 

Keyuravarsha 

925-950 

4 - 

Lakshman 

950-979 

S- 

Yuvaraja 

... 979-1000 

6 - 

Kokalla II 

1000-1015 

7 - 

Gangeya Deva 

... 1015-1040 

S. 

Kama Deva 

1040-1080 

9 * 

Vashakarna Deva 

1080-1123 

10. 

Gayakarna Deva ... 

1123-1156 

n. 

N&rasinha Deva ... 

... 1156-1160 

12. 

Jaya?inha Deva ... 

n6o-ri78 

f 3 - 

Vijayasinha Deva 

1178-1285 


Kokalla I. 875 A.D.— Most of the inscriptions of Kalachuri 
Chedi extol their ancestor Kokalia I., whose probable date 
i-: 875 A D. He married the Chandel princess Natta Devi. 
He gave, his daughter to the well known Krishna Raja of the 
s 0ll th. He was a contemporary of the king Bhoj of Kanauj* 
I'rorrj a Bilhari inscription, we find that he conquered this part 
<;f the country and established a powerful kingdom. 


Mugdhatunga, 900-925.— Mugdhatunga war, tire son 
And successor of Kokalla I. He is described in one inscription 
prashidha Dbavala. He wrested the district of Pali from the 
king of Kos.ila, He suffered a discomfiture from one 
Kaundinya Vachaspati who war premier of Krishna Raja of 
. Two districts of Rala and Rodopadi, which formed 
pa-t the Chedi kingdom, were lost in this encounter. 

Keyuravarsha —Mugdhatunga v/as succeeded by Keyura 
lie marred Princess Nahala of the Chalukya family. 

« 
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erected a temple to Shiva and gave for its support several 
villages, one of which named Porrdi Still exists 4 miles to the 
north-west of Bilhari. 


•SL 


taksh'mari; 950 - 979 . —Lak sh m an was the son and 
successor of Keyuravarsha. He defeated the king of Kosala 
and invaded Orissa from which he brought away a figure of 
the serpent Kaliya. This is consecfeted to Shiva in the 
famous temple of Someswata or Soniavatha in Sourastra 

where be had previously dedicated a car. To him must be 
assigned the construttion of five large tanks of Bilhari named 
Lakshman Saugor. People of Bilhari attribute the ruins of 
a palace of this king. Vikramaditya IV of Chalukya dynasty 
married Bonthi Devi; daughter of* this king. There is an 
inscription to this king- at Karitalai in Murwara tahsil which 
seems to be the earliest record of Kalachuri dynasty found 
in this Province. 


Ihis inscriptiort parpdfts tb be the grant of a village 
named Dirghasakhika by the king Lakshman Raja for the 
enefit ot a temple oif Vbhrltr erected by the minister Some- 
* War ' ^ r °ni this inscription we also gather that Lakshman 
3 as so ^ an< ^ ^een also'dedicated 5 villages to the c 
m P L.fghasakhikk has been ixlenti^fcd with Dighee 6 miles 
of Karitalai. 

Ywteajtt l£, 970 - 1000 . —Yuvaraja was the younger sou 
Lak shown, the elder being Sankaigana. Vakpat: the uncle 
c king Bhoj of Mkiwa defeated Yuvaraja* add took possession 
°f Tripufi. This king Bhoj was the famous Bhojraja of 
^rarrmta dynasty ruling at Dharanagar. This king has left 
a stone inscription which was found at Bilhari. It is now 
deposited in the Nagpur Museum. It consists of two parts Vho 
fire pan records the dedication of a temple of Shiva by Nuhato 
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mother of this king. It also mentions the endow¬ 
ment by her of 7 villages viz. Dhangapataka, Pondi, Nagabala, 
Khaiiapataka, Vida Sajjapati and Goshthapati to the temple. 
The second part of the inscription mentions . that L^kshman 
Raja transferred this temple of his mother to a number of 
sages living in • Kadambaguha and Mattamayura and the 
inhabitants of Tripuri, Soubhagyapura, Lavana nagara, 
Durlabhapura and Vimanapura were made to . contribute 
towards the up-keep of this temple, 

Kokalla II.* lOCKMOl^—Kokalla II, was the son and 
successor of Yuvaraja. Re was a great warrior. He,has been 
described as the king of the whole of Chedi and Kosala ex¬ 
tending from Malwa to Sambalpur. The overthrow of the 
Pandava dynasty of Kosala is attributed to him. 

Gangeya Deva, 1G15-1040. —Gangeya Deva was the son 
and successor of Kokalla II. He was a,king pf great power 
and lonown, Re assumed t be title of Vjkramad&ya. He 
crossed the Ganges and conquered much of the territories 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. The King of Kanauj 
became very weak in those days. He submitted to Mahmud 
©i Ghazni without a struggle and was killed by neighbouring 
kings for allying himself with #n, inndeh Gangeya Deva takfttg 
advantage of. this, conquered much of his territories. He 
ruled over the whole territory from Paha lo Mithiia. professor 
Bendal speaks of a Nepal scribe writing a manuscript of the 
Ramayana in Mithiia ; in this Gangeya Deva is acknowledged 
as the reigning sovereign in 1029 A, D. Even his great 
enemies the Chanciellas styled him as the popquerer of the 
Universe, 

Mftbipala a Buddhist King of the east ms contem 
porary of this king. To Gangeya Deva we owe the issue 
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■old, silver and copper coins which bear a fotir »r 
-igure of Durga on the obverse, the well-known cognizance 
of Kalachuris Of Ghedi and on the reverse the inscription m 
gold characters'Srimat Gangeya Deva. He died at Prayaga 

(Allahabad). 


Kama Devd, 1040-1080—Gangeya Deva was succeeded 
by his sort Kama Deva. He built the city of Karuavati and 
a magnificent temple at Benares. Karanbel a village near 
Teor is generally supposed to be the site of Karnavaa. Bul 
this is net correct; the true sit* of Karnavaii is at Kan Satai 21 
miles to the north-east OfMadber, where extensive ruins 
' of an old city with numerous temples are to be found. Ihe 
place is called'Karnapur, He is described in the celebrated 
Bheraghat inscription as*a great and powerful monarch who 
‘ conquered the Pandyas, Murr.las, Kungas, Vangas, Kaiingas, 
Kiras and Hunas. He was the first Ghedi king, who assumed 
the title of Trikalingudhipati, the lord of Trikalinga 
(Peiingafta), He suffered a severe defeat at the hands of 
of *be Chandella prince KTirtivarman and was forced to 
cede-Bilhari to the latter. In a drama Prabodha Chandrodaya 
^bich was wr j tt ^ li * or an( j performed at the court of Kirtivarman 
fhc story of chis defeat of the Chedf king is narrated. From 
' •imeharita of Sandhya Karanandi, we learn that Vigrabapal 
^11 Of Pal dynasty came into conflict with this 'King Kama 
Hcva. Vigrahapal subdued him and eventually took bit 
daughter in marriage. Karnadeva married 1 the Huna princess 
Avalla l 3 evi and was succeeded by the son whom she bore to 
him viz. Yasbak/trna Deva. 


Yashakama Deva, 1080-1128. —This King led m 
uivasiQD into Andhra country and defeated the ruler of Andhra 
■ country in vicinity of the rivar Godavari, He also re* l* 
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ilf famous by the devastation of Chhamparanyai 
In his latter days be suffered a defeat from the King of 
Kanauj in 1123. From Nagpur Prasasti we find that 
Laksbman Dev* of Malwa led an.invasion against this king. 

Gayakarna Dova, 1123-1156. —Yasbakarna Deva’s son 
and successor was Gayakarna Deva. He married Alhan Devi, 
grand-daughter of Udayaditya of Malwa. He had two sons 
by this lady vh. Narasinha Deva and Jayasinha Dova, who 
succeeded to the throne one after another. The celebrated 
temple of ilheragbat near J*ibbu!pur which is known as the 
temple cf Chowsat Ybgini (64 goblins) owes its origin to the 
renowned aueen Alhan Devi. The temple was dedicated 
by her to the god Shiva under the name Indumali. A natha 
and Vyakhyansala or hall of learning was attached to it. Two 
villages were endowed for its maintenance. There is a colossal 
statue at Bahuribund, a small town 32 miles north of Jubbut 
pur which bears an inscription showing that it was erected 
during the reign of this king. The inscription also shows 
that Jabbulpur and its neighbourhood were under direct rule 
of a Rashlrakuta chief Golhana Deva, Gayakarm Deva being 
bis suzerain lord; This figure really represented a Jain god ; 
probably there was a Jain temple also. In course of time the 
temple was destroyed, tho god was forgotten and the statue 
tame to be known as Kama Deva. Kama Deva was the 
name of a son of this king. This Is how the Jain god became 
metamorphosed into Kama Deva. 

Narasinha Deva, 11664160. -This king has left 3 ins 
crir.hoti?. The first one is the celebrated Bheraghat inscription 
from which we learnt alb about Queen Alhan Devi’s endow¬ 
ment mentioned above. One jf the villages endowed was 
8»ulipattald. late Erofessor Kielhorn has identified Jam'-. 
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with the country round Jubbulpur. This King suffered 
a crushing defeat at the hands of the Chandella P' ince 
Madana Varma Deva and was put to flight by tiie latt..i 
towards the close of his reign. 


Jayasinha Deva, 1160 - 1178 . Jayasinha Dev a the 
younger brother of Narasinha Deva reigned for a s.iort pe 
of 2 or 3 years only. He married Gosala Dew, who has n ' u 
hcr name to Gosalpur. He has two- inscriptions. I 101,1 Jn ” 
we learn that his rule extended upto Banda Kalatijar and 
Mahoba. From the other we infer that Mnlwa was included 


‘ n his kingdom. 


Vyayasinha Deva, 1178-i286.-When Jayasinha Deva 
J 'ed, the sovereignty of Chedi dominion descended to his son 
V| jayasinha Deva. He left a number of undated inscriptions 
from one of his inscriptions, we find that Gosala Devi, the 
qucen mother granted a village Choralayi to a Brahmin He 
oad a you ng pr i nGe A jay asm be Deva. who never actually held 
sovereign power. 


Of the Dynasty —There is no inscription of this 
dynasty af tfcr Vijayasinha Dfeva, which is the last notice 
frai has yet been found of this old dynasty. To what causes 
tbls s-Mden decline and fall of the Western Cbedis was due 
^■0 only be conjectured. It is probable that the vise of the 
a 8hcla power at Rewah and tht? Oond Kingdom at »aiha 
a ndla both in the close proximity of their capital contributed 
• pr gely. to that and. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Maha Kosala (Chhattisgarh) Under Hindu Rule, 

# - 

Panfdava kbpgfS.— ^We have seen in a previous chapter 
that at the time ot Mahabharat ithe Aryans had formed a 
kingdom ^t Maha Kosala. Babrubahan, the son of Arjuna, 
is .said to have reigned at Chitrangmlpur which has been 
identified with Sirpur. From Rajim and -Sirpur inscriptions 
' we find that a dynasty of kings who laimed descent from 
# Babrtibahan were ruling at Sirpur in the 4th century A D. 
They were* Buddhists. They appear to he a branch of the 
Buddhist kings ruling at Bhandak. The earliest king 6f this 
dynasty was king Tndrabala. The genealogy of this dynasty 
is. recorded in an inscription affixed -to the parapet wall of 
Oandheshwar temple at* Sirpur. 

The following names and dates of the kings of this dynasty 
are found from inscriptions :— 


Indrabala 

319 A. D. 

Nanda Deva 

350 A. D. 

Tivara Deva (Chandra 


Gupta 

375 A. D. 

Harsha Gupta 

400 A. D. 

Shiva Gupta f .. 

425 A. D. 

Bhara Gupta 

450 A D. 

Shiva Gupta 

.475 A. D. 


Shiva Gupta, the grandson of' Chandra Gupta, was known 
as \M*ha Shiva Gupta or JBahujuua. liis mother wm v. 
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r of the king of Magadha. .When she became a \yidcky. 
onstructed the superb brick temple at Sirpiu known as 
^he Lakshman temple, i be kings of this dynasty adorned 
their capital.Sirpur .with beautiful temples, monasteries, alms 
•'Ouses and gardens, making. it worthy of the name they gave 
,l * in ollfi of the inscriptions Shiva .Gupta, the last prince, 
beqn acknowledged as suzerain by the king ol Cuttack. 

Gwen Tsang, the celebrated Chines^ uavellei, visited Maha 
^ i(, la in A* D. He has given, a complete account of the 
history and geography of India of his time. He described the 
ln gd°m of Kosala as ,6,oco li or r*odo miles in circuit, an 

CXtent w hich could , only be attained by tlu: inclusion of the 

R^ ,UC * e gf Vftkataka ’ He ..writes thus “The king is of 
^ s tttriya caste. He deeply reverences the law of-Buddha 
is veil ,.fi<?ct.ed tovyards learning and the aits. There are 
a ^ &n 8 ha ram g in the capital and io thousand monks, there 

populrt* ^ n ' 1,n her. of heretics who have intermixed with the 
Tsam-r and als ° Deva temples.” ‘Unfortunately Hwen 
of t ^ e ^ not ment ioned the name of the king nor the name 
^nd ^ 01 ^°sala. A city with . ipo monasteries 

Place. Blvu ^ 1 °^ ks c °uld not be a small or unimportant 
must be u ' 1 ^ extensive .Buddhistic remains and caves 

uuld PlaCe described by the Chinese traveller. 

nct have ,been such an important place at that 

v<* y , u i 

■ 'be Bn., i, . e ls rnown of the tlvnasty of the kings who ousted 

a ntSt kifjps nf ci_ n.„,___ c _i .i,„ 

- nptio »* Which 

® f Mai, 



Sirpur 

time. 

Vo. 


of Sirpur. Two names arc found in tl.e 
were issued by the,kings of ;Sar*vapur Oik 
a l a > his lil|a ya .Raja, and .other i., that of J^fahasudcya 
- lujuiv Succ< ^ 58 or. The former ousted the son of Shiva? upU 
• a ar *d took possession of his territory. These kings were 
their capital '>as at Saravapur. .This Sar&vapur 


ins<. 
fe that 
K, 

Bai 
.of 
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a nflme imposed on Sirpur. But Dr. Rajetidfalal 
tentified Saravapur or Savarapur vrith Sambalpur. 


§L 


In the gtH century A. D! we find Maha Kosala occupied' 
hfy a line of Kafachuri kings, being a branch of the family whose 
head quarters were at Tripur. The history of the main line of 
Kalachuri kings has been given in a previous chapter. The 
illustrious king Kokalla of Tripur had 18 sons. His first born 
son was ruler of Tripur and he made the other sons lord of 
Xfandala?. Mugdhatunga,- his first born-son who wrested Pali 
from a king of Kosala, was the first Ched! king who entered- 
1 Chattisgarfi. A descendant of one Of the younger brothers 
of Mugdhatunga had a sod, Kalinga Raja who established him" 
self in Dakhin. His capital was at Tumana, in Kosala. 

Ratan Beva, the foundei 4 of Ratanput’.— Ratan* 
Deva, the grandson of Kalinga Raja, founded the town o t 
Ratan pur which finally led to the abandonment of Tumana. 


Prithvideva f—His son Prithvid:iva T built a Shiva 
temple at Tumana called aftei him Prithvideveshwara and 
aiarge tank at Ratanpur. He married Rajalla. 


Jajalladeva I, 1114 , A. D;—His son and successor was' 
jajalladeva k It is this king who has left an inscription dated 
M r 4 A. D, This king was a great warrior and a patron of 
religion and charity. Puli was styled Jajallapur after his name. 
He established a monastery for ascetics and erected a temple 
at Jajallaour. The chiefs of DAkshin Kosala, Andhra, Kimdr, 
Wajragarh Lanjr, Bhandara ; Lalhari, Dandakpur, Nandavali 
ar/d Kukkutti paid tribute to him. fagpai, his feudatory chief; 
conquered for him Rath Teram and Tamnal which form the 
^ortnern pa?t of the Raigarh State He defeated BhnjbeJa,' 
of .Stivaroanura. Till).- Iht? Area hi« rule twnild 
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from Amarkantak to the Godavari on one side and 


,erar to Orissa on the other. 


Ratnadeva II and bis feudatory chief, Jagpal — 

Katnadeva II was the son of Jajalladeva. He extended his king 
-ioni as far as the Bay of Bengal by defeating Chodganga of 
Kalinga. His feudatory chief Jagpal acquired Sindurmangu 
a «d Talhari. 


Rrjthvideva II. — Ratnadeva’s son was Prithvideva II. 
Urin K his rule Jagpal performed more exploits by taking the 
° rts Sarharagarh (either Sorar in Drug or Sarhar in Bilas- 
ai d ^ Iocll k a ’SibaA v (the Sihawa tract in Dhamtari) but 
c °nquered the Bhrawarvada country (probably country 
^ u nd jagdalpur in Bastar) and took Kantara, Kusumbhoga. 
' a ndadongar and the district of Kakaraya (Ranker) 


^ | a Jalladeva II. 1165 A D-—Prithvide:va was succeeded 
hran^ al,a ^ eVa ** * n w ^ ose re ^g n a member of the collateral 
j\ ^ his fanply built a temple at Sbeorimtrayan in 1165 

ru ^ana. 


was described in an inscription as the ruler of 


leva III. 1181 A.D.—The son and successes of 
>i 0|1 °J Va 11 was Ratnadeva 11 h whose reign the inscrip* 

harod tempi** was put up ; it is dated 1181 A.£>. 

, e v rVlV 1VkleVa He was succeed ed by his son Prithvi 
ary ltf> ,t! whose re 'gu one Devivaga built a temple at Samba 
* an inscription dated 1190 A. I). 

• into Ratanpur & ftaipur branches. I’he 

; T * e Hatanpur used to give some grants to princes 
f harnily who settled e'st where. r he branch of the 
lc h thus settled at Raipur became somewhat power* 
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and semi-independent. The senior branch of Ratan 
retained the final authority and round them all the traditional 
associations centred. Coming to the end of the twelfth century 
we no longer find inscriptional evidence of the Kalaciiuri kings 
of the senior or Ratanpur branch. Of the Raipur princes we 
have records dated in the beginning of the 15th century. 

From inscriptions we find the following list of the Ratan¬ 
pur and Raipur kings, 

Ratanpur Kings. 


Prithvideva III, 
Bhanusingh 



1200 

A. D. 

Nrising l>eva 



1221 

A. D. 

Bhusing Deva 



1251 


Protabsing Deva 



1276 

>> 

Joyasing Deva 



1319 

)» 

Dharmasing Deva 



1347 

>* 

Jagannathsing 



1369 


Virasing Deva 



1407 

>» 

Kalrnal Deva 



1426 

»» 

Sanker Sahai 



M 3 6 

»i 

Mohan Sahai 



»454 

>1 

Dadu Sahai 



1472 

« 

Purusottam Sahai 



1497 

1* 

Bahar Sahai 



* 5*9 

ti 

Ralyan Sahai 



1546 

71 

Lakshman Sahai 



I 5 8 3 

*♦ 

Sankar Sahai 



» 59 i 

n 

Kumud or Mukund Sahai 

w . 

1606 

i», 

Tribhuvan Sahai 



16 T 7 

n 

Jagamohan Sahai 



1622 


Adati Sahai 

*«* 


1645 

it 
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anjit Sahai 
Takht Singh 
Raj Singh Deva 
Sardar Singh 
Raghunath Singh 


Raipur Kings. 



The Haihaya Rajas of Raipur trace their descent from 
^ssavadeva, 


Kesavadeva 


Bhuvaneshwar Deva 

1438 A. D. 

Mansingh Deva 

1463 „ 

Santaktsingh Deva 

... 1478 .. 

Suratrasingh Deva 

00 

On 

San 

1518 „ 

Chamandasingh Deva ... 

1528 „ 

Bansisingh Deva 

»5G3 » 

Dhansingh Deva 

1582 „ 

Jaitsingh Deva 

1603 „ 

Thalesingh Deva 

... 1615 „ 

Y&davaJDeva 

-• l6 33 .. 

Somadatta Deva 

1650 „ 

Baddevasingh Deva ... 

... 1663 „ 

Umedsingh Deva . 

... 1685 „ 

Banbirsingh Deva 

1705 » 

Amarsingh Deva 

... XJAI „ 


Kalyan Sai.—Of the Ratanpur rule we know nothing 
u htil we come to the reign of Kalyan Sai. It was during his 
Tu * e fc hat the influence of Mohammedan rule extended over 
dtis part Q f ^Tidia for the first time. This King left the 
management of his kingdom to his son Taxman Sai and 
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mpanied by a large body of followers proceeded to^ 
Moghul court of Delhi. Akbar the great, Moghul 
emperor, was then ruling at Delhi, and Kalyan Sai returned 
home after 8 years laden with honors, invested with the full 
rights of Raja and a high sounding title. 


Much interesting information on the condition of 
Chhattisgarh has been obtained from a revenue book of Kalyan 
Sai’s period. His income including sir was 9 lakhs of rupees. 
His jurisdiction extended to the whole of the country now 
known as Chhattisgarh. The rajas of Sambalpur, Patna, 
Kharier, Bastar, Kbarond, Sarangarh, Sonpur, Raigarb, Sakt? 
and Chandarpur were subordinate to hipa. His standing army 
consisted of 14,200 men and 116 elephants. 

Lakshman Sai to Raghimath Singh.— On the death 
of Kalyan Sai, his son Lakshman Sai succeeded. Nothing 
worth recording happened during bis rule and that of bis 
successors till we come to Rajsingh. Rajsingh had no issue 
and the Dewan proposed the novel remedy of asking a 
Brahmin to visit the principal Rani. This imprudence led to 
the distraction of the Dewan. Rajsingh On his death bed 
nominated his grand-uncle Sardarsing his successor. Sardar 
sing ruled for 20 years and having no son was succeeded in 
1732 A.D. by his brother Raghunathsingb, a man already over 
60 and quite unable to encounter with a bold front the trials 
and difficulties which overtook him. 

End Of Haihaya rule.—The Maiatha general, Bhaskar 
Pant, invaded Chhattisgarh at the dose of 1740. Raghu- 
n:\thsing was then feeble and worn out with sorrow owing to 
the death of his son and was utterly incapable of defending 
dv. kingdom There was no attempt at resistance Bhsskar 
Pant occupied the palace and one of the Rums mounted the 
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the 


(St 


an ^ exhibited a flag of truce. Thus ended 
«ie Haihayabansi kings in an inglorious manner. 

Bhaskar Pant imposed a flue of a lakh of rupees on the 
town and all that remained in. ttie treasury was appropriated. 

e army of Bhaskar Pant consisted of 40,000 men chiefly, 
lorse who pillaged the country in all directions. 


No violence was done to Raghunath Singh who was 
quitted to carry on the government in the name of the 
M^ SlaS ' lQI ^A.D. after the death of Raghunathsingh, 
)oi| 0 ans ' n £k’ a member of the Ratanpur family who had 
,n ed Raghuji I at Nagpur, was installed as raja. Mohansingh 
^ e( -tdl 1758 A. D. After his death the government was 
«umed directly by the Mahrattas and Raghuji’s son, Bimbaji 
° ns * a ‘ was made ruler of Chhattisgarh. Amarsing, the 
representative of the junior branch at Raipur, was allowed 
0 administer the government till 1750 when he was quietly 
Ousted and was given for his maintenance the parganas of 
ajira, Patan and Raipur for which he paid a yearly tribute 
f ° Rs * 7 > 000, Bis death the Mahratta government con- 
scated the paiganas, as his son, Sheorajsingh was abseut 
pilgrimage. 


* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


•o- 


General Condition, of the- People-of the Province ' 
(Chedi and Wahakosala) during Hindu Rule 


Religion,. —In the Buddhistic.age the religion of Buddha 
made considerable progress in this Province. Asoka, the 
great, must have included the western part of the province 
within, his empire. An edict of Asoka has been found, at 
Rupnath in the Sihora Tahsil of Jubbnlpore district. It is 
dated 232 B. G. The kings, of Bhandak and Sirpur were 
Buddhists. In 63$ A. I), when Hwen Tsang visited, ICosala 
be found its king and people Buddhists. 

Hwen Tsang’s account. —Hwen Tsang giv'es-the follow 
mg account, of Kosala. “This country more than 6,000 b 
(1,000 miles) in. circuit was surrounded by mountains and 
marshes, its capital being 40 li in circuit. The soil of the 
country was rich and fertile, the towns and villages were 
close together, the people were prosperous, tall of stature 
nnd black, in, color. The king was a Kshatriya by caste 
and Buddhist by religion. There were about iao Buddhist 
monasteries and about 10,000 brethren, all Mahayanists 
the Eolith of the city, was* an old monastery with an 
Asoka tope where Buddha had vanquished Tirthikas by an 
exhibition of supernormal powers and in which Nagarjuna 
pus# had afterwards lodged.” With regard to the manners of 
the people of India Hwen Tsang. bears honorable testimony 
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simplicity and rectitude. “Although,’< says tbtk 
“they are naturally light minded yet they are upright 
an d honorable. In money matters they are without craft and 
111 a dministering justice they are considerate. They dread the 
re tribution of another state of existence and make light of the 
of the present world. They are not deceitful or 
Beacherous in their conduct and are faithful to their oaths and 
Promises.” Unfortunately Hwen Tsang has not named the 
king nor the capital. Mahakosala including Vakataka must 
have been of large area in those days. Bhand.ik was most 
likely the city which was visited by him. It must have 
keen then a town of great importance. 

Ti the Paramo age Buddhism was excluded from the 
country and worship of the gods Shiva and Vishnu in various 
4 orms was firmly established in the country. Jainism, which 
Wa $ contemporaneous with Buddhism in its amquity, Was 
allowed to flourish in the country with Hinduism. 

Architecture and Sculpture.— The architecture of tin 
Hindu period belongs to the Gupta, medieval, Brabminic and 
Hemadpantbi style. The Gupta style is characterized by '.’at 
‘■Oofs probably exemplifying the earliest period of at chi Lecture 
subsequent to the erection of porticoes outside rock hewn caves. 

I he Brabminic style is distinguished by their size and richness 
of ornament ; they belorg to the period 7co A. I), to 
1200 A. D. The temples of Hemadpanthi Jtyle are built of 
large slabs of stone without moitar. They are lor ally attiibuted 
to a magician, Hemadri, who is said to have built them 
(several hundreds) in one night. As a matter of fact we have 
seen in Chapter II that the Brahmin councillor of Yadava 
Raja, Ramchuuidra of Vidarbha, was (he autl'Oi of this style of 
of temple. The architecture of It ran ;>ud Sirpur belong to the 
Gupta style. 
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he Temples of Markandi, Mandhata, Seorinaryai 
oram Deo in the State of Kawardha are good specimens ol 
the Brahminic style. The Temples at Ashta, Lakhnadown, 
Katol, Saoner and Baihar are of the Hemadpanthi style. 

SaugOP.—Eran, a village in the Khurai Tahsil of the 
Saugor district, contains an interesting collection of ancient 
architecture. The principal statue is a colossal Varaha'or 
figure of the boar incarnation of Vishnu, io ft. high and 15 ft. 

A garland of small human figures is sculptured on a 
round the neck and the figure bears an inscription of . 


long. 

band 


the white Huna king, Toramana. Frofli a record of 1 
Samudra Gupta On a stone close by, it is inferred that this is 
one of the oldest Brahminical statues in India. The worship 
ot the Varaha incarnation became obsolete long ago. 

Another remarkable object is a great stone column 47 ft 
high standing before the temples. It bears an inscription of 
Buddha Gupta, 484 A. D. 

JubbulpOFe.—Jubbulpore contains some interesting ar¬ 
chitecture of great antiquity. At Ruphath in the Sihora 
Tahsil there is a famous litigant of Shiva which is placed in 
1 cleft of the rock where a stream pours over the Kaimur 
range ; but the place is more interesting as being the site of 
one of the rock inscriptions of Asoka the Great. It is the 
oldest historical record in the Province, being dated 28^ B. C. 
At Tig wan, 4 miles away from Rupnath, is a temple resem¬ 
bling in plan and general construction that situated to the 
^outh of the great Stupa of Sanchi and attributed to the third 
to fifth century A. D. Bahuribund (many embankments) is 
believed to be the site of a large city identified by Cunningham 
with the Tholobana or Ptolemy. It contains a large naked 
taina statue which was probably installed in a temple. In course 
Of time the temple was destroyed, the god was forgotten and the 
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to be known as Kama Deva which was the fiame 
°f a son of the Kalacburi king, Gaya Kama. This is how a 
Taina god has been metamorphosed into a royal prince. At 
Bheraghat, which is 13 miles from Jubbulpore and where the 
Nerbudda his a magnificent waterfall, there is a temple known 
as the temple of Chowsat yogini or 64 goblins. The central' 
temple appears to be of modem date. It is surrounded by 
a high circular wall of ancient date against the inside of 
which is built a veratidah supported by columns set at regular 
‘ntervals. The pilasters bpilt against the wall opposite each 
°f thfe pillars divide the wall space into panels and in each 
°f these on a'pedestal is a life size image of a goddess, for 
the most part in a’ very mutilated condition. This was the 
w ork of a Hindu queen,- Alhan Devi, the wife of Gaya Kama 
D&va. The temple is dedicated to the god Indumali, a math 
an d a Vyakhyahsala were attached to it. Two villages were 
" hdowed’for the maintenance of the work. All this has been 
deciphered by* Professor Hall from a Bheraghat inscription. 
The probable date of the building is 1151 to 1155 A. D. 
v Barehta, i4 miles south east of Narsinghpur, contained 

some ancient sculpture ; som6 of these havfer been brought to 
Narsinghpur and placed in the public ‘garden, whilst other> 
have been taken to Europe. 

Kh&ndwa: —Khandwa' whs a stronghold of the Jaiha 
community. Mirny finely carved pieces of stone work taken 
f~om Tain temples may be seen in the houses and bnitdings 
°f the town. Mandhata id' well known as containing one of 
the twelve rc'Ost celebrn .ed linghms Of Shiva and a number of 
temples have been constructed here at different periods. The 
most interesting is the temple of Siddhanath It stands on 
a rais -d platform whose plinth is supported by elephants in 
various positions. Dr. Fleet identifies Mandhata with the 
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Mahishmati. Mandla is also believed to be the 
Mahishmati. 

Chanda. —In Chanda we find various; architecture and 
sculpture of Scythian, • Buddhist, Purapic and. Gopd x origin. 
It is a pity they have not yet been systematically studied. * We 
have noticed in the introduction the Cromlechs and Kistayenf. 


The architectural remains, o.f Bhand|ik, now ..a village \2 
miles from Warora on the main road to Chanda, are.of remote 
antiquity and of great interest. ; Bhandak is supposed to be 
identical with ancient Bh^dravati. Xhe tepiple of Bharfrapath 
or Chadranag, a short distance to the south of the village, is .a 
structure recently re-built partly from the. materials of an old 
temple and partly with fresh materiajs. Many old-sculptures 
are built into the front wall of the temple and lie.Joose about 
the courtyard such as Ganpati, Vishnu, Lakshmi Narayan, etc. 
The object of worship is the Nag ; people believe . that, a live 
white serpent makes its appearance .at the time ...pf the fair. 
About a. mile and a half to the south-west of ^he .village in 
the hi!l of Weja: an tVidya-asan) is. a ycjy curiously planned 
Buddhist cave. A long gallery is driven straight ( ipto the hill 
to a distance of 71 ft. at the end .of which is. a shrine 
containing a colossal Buddha seated tipoja a benph. . On the 
right and left of the .entrance to this gallery, ojher galleries, one 
on either side, are driven in at right; angles to this first one 
and each of these has a shrine ard & collosal Buddha. To the 
east of the. village near the in.'dp road is ap old .Hindu bridge 
constructed of massive columns in .two rows with great heavy \ 
beams spanning the. tops of these both transversely atvd 
longitudinally. There is a very interesting irn^ge of the 
skeleton goddess Mahakali lying at the old ruined temple of 
Chandika Devi, which is represented, with three heads and six 
bauds. Ten. miles north of Warora is a village,‘Bbatara, This 
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aJk/ supposed to be a part of ancient Bhadrav&ti. If thi 
^Sjlposition be correct then there is every reason to conclude 
‘■hut Iiwen Tsartg’s description 6F the capital of Mahakosaia 
r nust refer to this town. On a long hill near Ihe village are 
[ hc remains of a very fine ancient temple, lofty and in good 
Preservation, ' ll scontains the Tuianfc gods Shiva, Parbati, 
etc. 



There are ’other 'striking specimens of ancient temples at 
^hardak, ‘Neri Bhatala and Waigaon, but by far the mos*. 
beautifCil -and extensive are the ruined temples 6f Markandi. 

Markandi is a village miles south-east of Chanda town 
hy road. Here a group of temples, about twenty, of different 
6lz ^ and in different stages of preservation are enclosed in a 
luadrangle 196 ft. by 118 Ft. They are richly and elaborately 
°tilptured and are assigned to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Alexander 'Cunningham*\ speaking of them remarks, '‘the 
w hole taken together forms perhaps the most picturesque group 
°f' temples that I have seen/' By far the largest and mom 
elaborately sculptured temple of the group is that of Markand 
Rishi which is dedicated to Shiva. The whole Surface is literally 
covered with statues and ornaments, human'figures, geese And 
monkeys. 

The second largest temple of the grodp is named Murkand 
&ishi who is said to have been the tather of Markand. The 
root of the hall of this temple is supported by four richly 
carved pillars and Over (he shrine rises a lofty spire which i c 
nearly perfect and is a very graceful specimen of its kind. J hi^ 
temple is dedicated to Shiva. Unique of its kind is a temple 
dedicated to Varna Dharmaraj, or the god of death, faced as it 
is hy one dedicated to Shiva as Mrityunjaya or the conqueror of 
death. The only other temple requiring detailed notice is the 
vcmhle ofthe Das Avatar or ten incarnations of Vishnu. Tfaii 
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/open cloister 75 ft. long by 7 ft, wide which runs along 
ae western wall of the enclosure. It is divided by pilasters, 
into twelve compartments, two of the divisions being probably, 
intended for statues of Vishnu and the remaining ten for the 
Avatars. These temples, are probably the oldest in the whole 
group and apparently belong to. the 6th or 7th century A. D* 
N.eri, a. large village 39.miles from Warora town, contains an 
old temple of no small size and beauty, the pillars and carving 
of. which resemble those met with in the cave temple of Ajunta* 
The architecture of Chanda town is mostly of the Gond period. 
The massive wall round the town,, the beautiful temple of, 
Achalesbwar, Mahakjtli and Muralidhar and the colossal figures 
of Hindu deities, south-east of the town all belong to the Goad 
period. They will be noticed hereafter. At Babupeth, a 
suburb of Chanda, there are some architectures, of great anti 
quity and beauty. It contains some temples, one of which 
has some uncommon statues of various. Vedic gods and god 
desses such as Indra, Agni etc. Most noteworthy is a three 
legged figure placed in a niche which, may be meant either* 
for a Vedic god, tripod* a fever demon, cw attendant of, 
a god. There is fine pillar also at this place. 

fiaipur. *— Raipur district is rich, in ancient* architecture 
nnd sculpture. Sirpur, Arang and Rajim. contain* both 
Buddhistic and Hindu architecture and sculpture. Most of 
the Sirpur sculpture and beautiful pillars have been removed to 
distant places, such as Rajim and Dhamtari where they have 
been utilized for constructing fresh temples. Sirpur was the 
ancient capital ,oi Mahakosala. It contained beautiful temples, 
monasteries,. alms houses and gardens, makjng it worthy of the 
rrnipe given to it by its kings. Almost all are now a heap of 
mins except the superb brick temple of Lakshamia. The 
L of the temple are moulded and carved with .considerable. 

\ 
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skin. The joints are so fine that they are almost 
invisible. Lakshman temple was built by the mother of Maha- 
Siva Gupta at the end of 5th century. Of stone temples only 
°ne remains which was reconstructed with materials brought 
from different temples. It* is known as the temple of Gan- 
dheshwar ; within it are several old inscriptions. From one of 
these inscriptions it is evident that the present temple has been 
built upon the site of an old one dedicated to the same deity, 
tor it records some arrangement for the supply of flowers tor 
the worship of a god whose name appears to be Gandbesbwar. 


The writing belongs to the beginning of the 9th century, as 
does that of other inscriptions in this temple. A number of 
sculptures have been collected within the enclosure one of 
which is a large image of Buddha with an ornamental halo 
around his head upon which* is engraved the Buddhistic 
confession of faith in letters of the 8th or 9th century. 

Near the Lakshman temple the statues scattered about 
in the jungles have been collected together. Among them may 
be seen the sun on a chariot drawn by 7'horses, "Buddha in 
the attitude of meditation, Shiva-Parvati, the boar incarnation, 
the godess Mahishmardini and*" others. The Jain temple of 
Arang is ornamented on the exterior with Jain devis and other 
figures and in the inside there are three big nude images carved 
in the black stone and highly polished. Arang is 22 miles 
from Raipur on the Sambalpur road and 4* miles further from 
the Mahanadi river. Half a mile further to* the east is the 
Bagbeswar temple which is visited by all the pilgrims on then 
wav to Puri. To the west of the lower bank of a tank there is 

a small temple dedicated to the Mahatnaiya, or great mother. 

In 1908 a copper plate inscription dated in Gupta era and 
about 1.400 years old has been found at Arang. This proves 
the fcreat antiquity of* the place. a.village 29-miles to 
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south-east of Raipur, is the most holy place in the 
Mahakoshala. It possesses a number of old temples, the 
principal of which is dedicated to'Rajiva Lochana and is visited 
b> thousands of pilgrims on. their-way to Jagannath. They 
come to pay their -devotions to Ramchandra whose statue is 
enshrined within. The figure is actully one of the common 
four armed representations of“Vishnu himself with his usual 
symbols of the club, the discus, the shell and the lotus. 

’Rajiva Lochana literally means lotus-eyed. There are two old 
inscriptions inside the temple, one is dated Chedi Sambat 
896—11-45 A. D., whilst fhe other seems be. at least three 
centuries older. From these inscriptions it has been found 
thft the temple was originally intended'for Vishnu when first 
built about fhe 8th century A. D. and that it was repaired and 
rebuilt when the inscription dated 114:5 A. D. was put up. 
i he inscription was carved by Jagatpal, a feudatory of the 
II ai hay as. Popular tradition is that "the god belonged to a 
woman named Rajiva from whom it was bought by 
Jagatpal and enshrined in the present temple. The temples 
Rajim, with one exception, form a single group of buildings 
clustered round the holy shrine of Rajiva :Lochana. The 
giuup comprises the following temples • 

1 Rajiva Lochana. 

2. Varaha. 

3. Narsingha. 

4. Badrinaih. 

5. VancatT 

C Rajeshwar to the west. 

r Daneshwar to the south-west, 

vs. Jagannath to the north-west. 
v ah the exception of two viz., Rajeshwar and Danes!-war, 
A these are-dedicated to'Vislmu. 'I tie temple of Rajiva 
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Dinkar Singh. 

Ram Singh. 

Suiaj Ballal Singh or Sher Shah Ballai Shah, 
Khandkia Balial Shah, 1437-62 A« D. 

Hir Shah. 

Bhuma and Lokba, jointly, 

Kondai Shah or Karu Shah 
Babaji Ballal Shah, 1572-97. 

Dhundia Ram Shah. 

Krishna Shah. 

Bir Shah. 

Ram Shah, 1672*1735. 

Nilkanth Shah. 



The first king Bhim Ballal Singh, on completing his con 
^uest, made Sirpur, on the right bank of the river Wardha, 
his capital; his chief stronghold was the Mana fortress, 
Manikgarh. His son, Khurja Ballal Singh, was of a gentle 
and unwarlike nature. Oa his death Hir Singh came to the 
throne, He was a warlike and wise ruler. He for the first 
time levied a tax on laud occupied by tenants. He, however, 
claimed for himself no right of ownership in the soil and such 
:i ght was possessed by none under Oond rule. He was 
succeeded by his son, Audiu Balial Singh, who was a cruel and 
tyrannical ruler; a conspiracy was on foot to dethrone him 
w hen he died. Tafcwar Siugb, his son, had not the vices of 
his father, but he was fickle and vacillating. Ho loved bis 
youngest son, Kesbfcr Singh, and to him he relinquished the 
throne. K eshar Singh was an able and successful ruler. H,: 
Su hdued rebellion throughout the laud and then carried b.iy 
ar nis to the Bhil country. He extended his dominion and 
Massed much wealth. Keshar Singh was succeeded by m 
5 °d« Dinkar Siogh s He was or peaceful pursuits He m 
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led persons acquainted with Marathi literature to reside a 
his capital. He was succeeded by his sdn, Ram Singh, who 
was a just and righteous ruler. He governed his kingdom well 
and extended hts dominion. He maintained a chosen band 
of warriors called Tarvels. These men had eaten the tarn 
(a rare orchid occasionally found on bamboo) with certain 
ceremonial observances and were supposed to be invulnerable 
and to each the king granted a tract of forest varying in 
length from 2 to 50 miles. He was suceeded by his son Suraj 
Ballal Singh. 



Suraj Ballal Singh.—This prince was of very comely 
person. He had been to Lucknow and Benares to learn the art 
of war and of song. He was captured and carried to Delhi. 
Whilst a prisoner at Delhi, hts songs excited the admiration 
of the Emperor's daughter who begged her father to send for 
the captive. The Emperor did so and being pleased with the 
ap pearance of the gond king* Released him and appointed him 
to attack Mohan Singh, the Rajput chief df Kaibur, who had 
incurred the displeasure of the Emperor by refusing to give 
him bis daughter. 

Suraj proceeded against Kaibur with a large army, the major 
part of which consisted of his owu soldiers. The siege lasted 
for 11 days and ended in the death of Mohansingb. Upon this 
Mohansbogh’s widow fell at Suraj’s feet aod implored him to 
sav e her and her daughter from the Emperor. Suraj promised 
to protect them. He posted a garrison in the fortress and 
marched back to Delhi. On appoaching the city lie spread a 
rumour that his son had arrived, and next morning Suraj 
jutiung the Rajput maiden as a boy placed her on the elephant 
of state and proceeded to the imperial palace where they were 
received with all honor. The Emperor seeing the pretended 
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ic said u come in dear child 5 * and seated her on hrs knee 
then turning to Suraj he asked “where is the fruit of* your 
victory ?” Suraj replied “Your Majesty holds her on your lap 
and as you have called her dear child she can be nothing else 
to you. 55 The Emperor relinquished his claim with a good 
grace and conferred a title of honour on the Good king- 
Suraj returned to Gondwana laden with honors and the title 
of Sner Ballal Shall. The emperor referred to in this interes¬ 
ting account must be Feroz Tughlak who ruled Irom * 35 1 


*SL 


>388 A. D. 

Khandkia Ballal Shah, founder of Chanda.— Sber 
Shah Ballal Shah was succeeded by his son Khandkia Ballal 
Shah. This king was covered with tumours. He had a wise, 
beautiful and virtuous wife. It is said that his tumours wen 

cured by drinking water Irom a spring which the k,n C fouud 

m a little hole near Jharpat. Five footprints of a cow in a 
rock were found here and on the advice of his queen a temple 
was erected at this place. This was the origin ot the eelebra 
fed temple of Achaleshwar. The king used to take gieut 
interest inthe erection of this temple, and it was said tbai 
one day he found a hare chasing a dog in this locality. The 
queen advised him to build a fortified city within the circuit 
ot the chase with wa!ls following the hare’s track. 1 he king 
lost no time in giving effect to her suggestion. A trench was 
tun along the hare’s track which was easily discernaWe by 
foot marks of the king’s horse ; then gates and bastions were 
planned, the whole marked out and the foundation commenced 
tbe work being under the management of the Rajput officers 
of t h e king called Tel Thakurs. Thus began the budding 

the city of Chanda or Chandrapur 

Hirshah an independent ruier. Kfwdkb Balkv. 
Shah was succeeded by his son Hn Scab •» who* ,U 
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ointry made rapid progress. It was he who grantee 


sanads to distinguished persons who agreed to cut down 
forests and found villages. He proclaimed that to every 
one who constructed a tank as much land would be 
given as the lank watered. Many did so and received 
grants. He completed the Chanda gates, filled in the founda 
tion of the walls, built the citadel and erected within it a 
palace. He is specially mentioned as an independent king 
paying tribute to no one. From this it appears that his pre¬ 
decessors who were practicailly independent recognised the 
the sovereignty of Haihayas of Ratanpur. 


Gond dances.-— On Hir Shah’s.death his two sons, Rhuma 
or Agba and Lokba, jointly held the throne. They ruled well 
It was during their rule that the chiefs of the kingdom attend 
ed at Chanda on an appointed day in summer at a dancing 
and dinner party. They used to present the kings with sped 
mens of every useful animal and vegetable product found 
on their estate. During this reign an Elma chief of Amaravati 
obtained the cession of a large portion of the southern part ot 
the kingdom in return for a valuable gift of diamonds. 

Karn Shah, his administration of justice.— On th 
death of the c two brothers Kondia Shah or Kara Shah, th« 
son of one of them, came to the throne. This prince was 
patron of i hgion and learning. He was devoted to th- 
Hind;' region and built numerous temples. Large numoe 1 
of Brahmins and learned men were conferred rent free village 
radons. Up to this time Gond kings did not inieife 
in th.. disputes of their subjects. Karn Shah established t 
following system of dispensation of justice. When a complai 
made he b« ard carefully both parlies and if toe accus 
ir&v. > U nd to nave spoken falsely he was banished from t ' 
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Munda races and they were conquered and 
hills by Gonds, 


The name Gond was given to them by Hindus and others, 
f hey do not call themselves by this name ; they called and 
still call themselves Koithur. Rev. S. Hislop, one of the 
best authorities on this race, derives the word Gond from 
Kond or Khond which is connected with konda the Telugu 
f or mountains, thus signifying etymologically people of the 
hills. Captain Ward, the settlement officer of Mandla, 
attempts to derive the word from the two Sanskrit words go 
and und, the earth and body, Gond being considered specially 

* man of the earth. This is incorrect. In Sanskrit literature 
Gonds as a non-Aryan race were unknown. A non-Aryan 
race called Savara in Sauskrit literature was found to be the. 
inhabitants of a portion of this country. We have seen in 
the introduction that Savaras were not Gonds. General 
Cunningham's theory is that Gond was a corruption of Gouia. 
It is true that there are some inscriptions from which it has 
heen proved that the Goura kings of Bengal extended their 
dominion westwards up jto Seoni and even up to Chhiudwara , 
hut it is highly speculative to conclude from this that the 
Gonds were so called because they Jived in a part of the 
Qoura kingdom. It is not uninteresting here to notice how 
Gonds account for their own origin. Rev\ Hislnp took down 
from a Pardhan priest a Gond legend about creation of the 
world and the origin of the Gonds and their liberation from 

* cav $ by then divine hero Lingo. 

Unfortunately this legend has some Hindu interpolation, 
following is a short account of the Legend 


In the beginning there was water everywhere and Tod wa* 
borp in Jorus ieaf and lived alone. Lfe created a crow 






<*mb. The crab dived to the bottom of the seas whe 
►and Kenchaa the earth worm. The earth worm was brought 
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up and it brought up eardi out of its rrfduth. G >d scattered 
it over the sea and patches of laud appeared.- God 'then 
walked over the earth and a boil come-on his hand Out ol 
it Mahadeva and Parvati were born. 

From Mahadev’s urine numerous vegetables began 
spring up. Pai^ati ate of these and became pregnant and 
gave birth to i& Bran mi meal Gods and 12 Gond Gods. The 
Gonds were scattered over the jungle. They behaved in a 
most disorderly and disagreeable manner by eating everything 
and living most filthily. Mahadeva then became- determined 
to get rid of them. He created a squirrel and let it loose in 
the middle of the/Gonds. All the Gonds got up and began 
to chase it hoping for a meal. The squirrel ran into a 
large cave with all the Gonds after it. Mahadeva then rolled 
a large stone to the mouth of the cave and shut up all the 
Gonds in it, only 4 remained outside and they fled away to * 
Kachikopa Lohargarh or the iron cave in the red Hill 
Parvati vho was pleased with smell of the Gonds missed 
them and made tapasya (viz. practised austerities) to rest', >re 
the Gonds. Bhagwan promised that they should be given 
back and so Lingo was born. He was a hero of great powers. 
He taught the Gonds how to make fire and settled and 
and trained them. But soon a quarrel arose and Lingo was 
killed by the 4 Gonds. 

Bhagwan came to know of it and brought bim to life by 
sprinkling nectar over the body. Lingo then thought he h id 
enough of the 4 brothers and became determined to search 
and fmd out the 16 score gonds who were shut up in the 
cave. He wandered all over the world and asked the moon, the 
stars and the sun to let bim know of the whereabouts of the 
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ts. None of them could give him . any. information 
'met a hermit old and sage, who told him that they were 
^hut up in a cave by Mahadeva. Lingo then performed great 
tapasya, pleased the God Mahadeva and with ms help removed 
the mighty stone from the cave and liberated the Gonds. 

Thus it seems highly probable that the designation Gond 
was given to the tribe by the Telugus. The Gonds apeak a 
Hravidian language of the same family as Tamil, Ganaresi 


and Telugu and therefore it is likely that they came from the 
south into Central Provinces. Their-route may have been 
u pto Godavari river into Chanda from thence up t > Iodravati 
lnto Castar and the hills south and east of Chhatishgarh 
plain and upto YVardha and VVaingangg to the districts of 
S&tpura plateau. In Chanda (where a Gond dynasty reigned 
for some centuries) they would be in contact with Telugus 
and here they may have got their name Gond and carried with 
them into north and east of the Provinces. 

The Khonds are called Gond by the Telugus and Kandh 
by the Uriyas. Foul dynasties of Gond kings ruled in this 
Province. The Chanda dynasty at Chanda, Kherla dynasty at 
K-herlarnear Betul Deogarh dynasty at Deogarh in Chhindwara 
a °d Garha-MandU dynasty at Garha and then at Mandla. 
^heir rule lasted from the 13th ‘ to the v8th century A. D. 
^11 these dynasties overthrew and supplanted the Hindu 
^mgdom. 


The Gondi language is unwritten. The Bible is the only 
bo jk which has been written in the Gondi language. Gonds 
*ben civilized formed alliances with Hindu Rajputs, adopted 
L ° e ^*ndu religion and Hindu language and custom. We 
have seen in previous chapters that Hindu kings were 
accustomed to preserve a record of all important events by 
inscriptions and that there were numerous m.-< ipi f Hindu 
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;s ruling in this part of India. Unfortunately Good kii 
ere not much accustomed to issue inscription. Materials 
for the history of the Gond rule have been collected from 
writings of Mohamedan historians from such inscriptions as 
were available, and from traditions. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHANDA DYNASTY. 

From rjtk century to 18th century A . D, 

Chanda was the seat of a Gond dynasty of kings which 
superseded a dynasty of kings of Kshatriya origin known as 
Mana kings. According to tradition there arose among the 
Goods a man named Kol Bhil, great in wisdom and strength, 
who welded the scattered tribes of Goods into one nation, 
taught them to extract iron from ore and led them against the 
‘Manas. After 200 years the Mana kings were subdued. The 
first king of the Gond dynasty was Bbim Ballal Singh. His 
rule eommeced in the 13th century A. D. 

The 1 allowing is a list of the Gond kings of Chanda and 
their probable dates:— 

j. Bhim Ballal Singh, 1240 A. D. 

2. Khurja Ballal Singh. 

3, Hir Singh. 

4 Audia Ballal Singh. 

5. Talwar Singh,* 
o. Keshar Singh. 
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Lochana is a fine building 59 ft. in length by 25-J.ft. in breadth 
' It rises-from a platfrom 8 ft. high. The mandap or * hall is 
°pen.only at the northern end. There -are two flights of steps 
;1 1 the nocth-west and south-east comers of the platform leading 
•nto the western end of the halt through two side doors. The 
s pbe of the .sanctum is a square .pyramid with carved sides. 
U is divided into 5 stages in rows of niches with corrugated 
pinnacles at the corners, very much after the style of the 
*T-at Mahabodhi -temple at Buddha Gaya. In.the two corners 
°f the inner chamber are a figures, one of Hanuman. and the 
r) ther a hlack statue of Buddha, which was evidently brought 
i’orn Sirpur. Another temple which deserves special mention 
ls diat of "Kuleshwar Linga. It is situated on an island vvhioii 
° nce formed the fork of land between the Pairi and Mahanadi 
rivers. The temple consists of the -usual sanctum 14.V ft. 
square outside, with a mandap or hall leading to it which is 
Ten in front but closed at the.-sides like the old temples ol 
die Rajiva' Lochana group. The Kuleshwar temple is sup¬ 
posed to have been built by Raja Tamradhwaja. 

Turturya* so tniles- front Raipur, is a piace-of great antiquity, 
ft is said to have been the hermitage of the sage Yahvnki and 
•t is claimed that Lava and Kusha, the two sons ol Ram ; 

born there. One of them, Kushji, gave his mime to the 

c ountry Koshala. This appears to .be incorrect. From 
Vahniki Ramayana we find that Lakshman started from 
Ajodhya in a car with .Sita southwards. He travelled one day 
■ l "d reached, in the evening, the river GomaU. p^'* 1 [\ ‘ nmlu 
° n the hanks of the river and crossed it and -reached the 
Ganges, and left Sita there. The homiitagc of Vahniki was 
' l:s situated on the hanks of the Ganges I here are vine 
temples in Turturya where idols • 1 Buddda in the atutnde 
* )l teaching, ate installed. Fhe- most . v.nmkable .feature of :be 
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however is that the pujaries of this lonely place 
omen and women only. They appear to be the modern 
binduised representatives of an ancient institution of nuns 
hat existed here in the flourishing days of Buddhism. That 
extensive nunneries existed in various parts of India during 
the ascendency of the Buddhist faith is well known. But no 
particular spot seems to have been identified that possesses 
even a plausible claim to have been actually a Buddhist 
nunnery. This place of Buddhist worship therefore, from 
it*; still being guarded exclusively by women, acquires great 
importance. 


GOND PERIOD*. 

CHAPTER l: 

GONDS AS A RACE. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the 
origin of the*. Gonds as a race. From language test it is certain 
that the Gondi language is a branch of the Dravidian tongue 
In the introduction we have seen that the Gonds were cfessed 
as a branch of the Dravidian race by the ethnological com 
mittee. We have also seen that the Dravidiafts were the original 
inhabitants of the Deccan whence they spread over Northern 
India. The Gonds as a branch of the Dravidian race came 
from the Deccan. They invaded the province and settled 
in it from the xoth to the 13th century A. t). In Chbatfisgarh 
there s a tradition that'the earliest inhabitants were ' Bhatyar 
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If he told the truth he was warned and released 
and 2nd offence ; in the event of the 3rd offence he 
Wa s expelled from the country. 

Babaji Ballal Si\ah 1572-97. -His son Babaji Ballal 
Shah who succeeed him was a weak and sensual king. Ibs 
n *me is mentioned in the Aim Akbari as an independent Gond 
king paying no tribute to the Emperor and owning an army 

10,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry. 

Bhundia Ram Shah—On Babaji’s death his sen 
^hundia Ram Shah ascended , the throne. He wa£ fooli h. 
drunken, untruthful and treacherous ; he completed the city 
'alls and made various grants to Brahmins and others at the 
J Pening ceremony. * 


(Sr 


Krishna shah. —His son and succe c sor was Krishna Shah 
"ho governed the people well. It was during the rule of 
prince that the Gone kings of Deogarh were declared 
independent of Chanda by a treaty. This was probably a 
a formal recognition of Peoghnr’s independence as the latter 
n Jatba's jime was much stronger than Chanda. The custom 
sacrificing cows to the Gond god Plurrsa Pen was abolished 
him and it was substituted by the sacrifice of goats. 

Bir Shah. —Krishna Shah was succeeded by Bir Shall, & 
Va fiant and able prince who ruled successfully. He gave his 
^tighter in marriage to Durgpal, the son of the king of 
I)e ogarh, but subsequently learning that Durgpal had spoken 
fosultingly to the princess he vowed to Mfthaknli that if victory 
V;ere given him he would offer Durgpal s head to her . then 
matched against the prince of Deogarh. In the baltte 
"hich ensued the Chanda troops were driven back. Bir 
Sh ah wason the point of being captured when unsheathing 
the ^cred sword of his house he rushed at PurgpAt and 
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'severd his head from bis shoulders. Th$ Deogarh army .broke 
and fled. Bit Shah returned to Chanda where he offered the 
bead to Mahakalt. His wife erected a new, .temple on the 
site of the ojd, and- on tbe spire looking ;owgrds JNagpur she 
fixed a stone bust of the slain Durgpal. The story of the 
assassination of this king. Birsjhah is. thus related. The king 
married a second wife and when he was proceeding to the 
bride’s house with th$,procession he offended his Rajput body 
£iiard .Hiraman by ordering him to produce a magic sword 
which he was supposed to have possessed. Hiraman got 
furious and drawing his heavy brand struck the king down 
dead in sight of court and guards and people and then des¬ 
patched himself. Thus perished Birshah in the flower of 
his age. 

The piOUS Ramshail. —Birshah died without -male heirs 
/ His widow adopted the infant son of Gobind Shah and 
named him, Ramshah. She acted as . his regent during his 
minority. Ramshah from his childhood, was singularly humble, 
obedient and pious and as he advanced in years people came 
to regard him as the incarnation of a deity. - On ascending 
tbe throne he proved to be a wise and good ruler. He was 
however much dishonored owing to the misconduct of his 
daughter. His daughter became enamoured of Bagha, a 
Gond prince, who dwelt south of the Wardha and many guilty 
visits resulted. .The. king having discovered this got enraged 
and marched against Bagba. Bagha collected his followers 
and fought with the king but was finally defeated He es 
caped home, led his wife and children into a cavern where 
tie put them to the sword and then slew himself. The Ramaja 
tank and the Rambagb were made under T^amshah’s order. 

The Maratha attempt to take possession .of 

Chanda —In J718 the Raja of Satara obtained from the 
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petor of.Delhi formal permission to levy chouth through 
out Moghul Deccan. 

The feeble Emperor had lost all power and the Raja of 
SataTa- set •Earihojee Bhonsla to invade GortdwAna. Kanhojee 
met with no military success at Chanda and was subsequently 
' recalled. -But the summons-having been disregarded Raglniji 
Bhonsla was sent'to enforce his' return. In * 1^30, Raghiiji 
captured him near Mundeer in the Sirpur Pargana, and for¬ 
warded him to SataTa. Raghuji' thtm'-proceeded to' the city 
of Chanda where he was courteously received by the king 
and tradition says that the Maratha soldier was so awed by 
Bamshah’s calm mien and bearing that inrplace bf seeking a 




a pretext for a quarrel he did homage as a god. Ramshah 

died in 1735 A. D. 

Nilkanth Shah.—His son Nilkanth Shah'was an evil and 
cruel prince. He put to death his father’s trusted Diwan 
^tabadojee Vaidya and dismissed all the high officers of the 
former reign. ‘ In 1749 the Marathas were at his gates and 
the city fell not by the sword of battle but by treachery of 
an estranged court. 

Raghuji therefore dictated a treaty of partition by which 
two-thirds of the revenue were alienated to the Marathas, bet 
the remnant of power then spared soon vanished, for in 1751 
A, D. Raghuji took entire possession of the kingdom aud 
made Nilkanth Shah a prisoner, the latter dying in confinement. 

Thus ended the dynasty of (. nd Kings who rul- d Chanda 
Originally petty chiefs of a savage tribe they spread their 

sway over a wide dominion reclaiming and peopling the wild 

forests in which- they dwelt and save a nominal allegiance to 
the Delhi throne, preserving thr.r soil for several centurie.; 
inviolate from foreign rule. When at length they fell they 
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(if we forget the few last years) a well governed and con¬ 
tented kingdom adorned with admirable works of engineering 
skill, prosperous to a point which no after time has reached. 


<SL 


The device of the Gond Kings was a Singh or Griffin destroy¬ 
ing an elephant. 


CHAPTER III. 

KHERLA DYNASTY. 


ijfh Century — 14th Century A. D. 


The first mention of a king ruling in Kherla is contained 
in a religious work called the Viveka Sindhu written by one 
Mukund Raj Swami, a religious ascetic who lived about the 
end of rjth century A. D. Kherla is near Betul. In Mukund 
Raj’s time a king of the name of Jaitpal was ruling in Kherla 
and the saint passed the latter years of his life under Jaitpal’s 
patronage. According to the book Jaitpal was the la.^t 
member of a Rajput dynasty ruling in Kherla. This is the 
only reference to the early Kherla dynasty and it is impossible 
to determine who the kings were j but it seems likely that 
they were the ancestors of Narsingh Rai who was 
founder at Kherla in the next century. The next mention of 
r'.lx-rk is found in the writings of the Persian historian 
Fcrishta'who'states that Narsingh Rai, Raja of Kherla, had 
great wealth and power being possessed of all the hills o? 
Goudwaca and other countries. This Natsing Rai 4 usually 
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tigered to have been a Gond though Ferishta gives no 

V'/ 



_lation as to his caste or race, while on the other hand 

Jaitpal to whose dynasty he apparently belonged is spoken of 
as a Rajput. It may be the case that Kherla like Mandla 
was the seat of a Gond Rajput dynasty. In 1398 A. D. 
Narsingh Rai was induced by the Mohamedan kings of Malwa 
and Khandesh to commence hostilities against the Bahmani 
king of Kulbarga whose territories included Berar. The 
Rhamani kingdom owed its origin to a combination of 
Mahomedan noblemen in the Deccan to resist the cruel 
oppression of Muhammed Tughlak, the king of Delhi, Their 


leader was a man named Hassan who had in early life takf 
service under a Brahmin called Ganga. Hassan became 
binder of an independent Muhammadan kingdom. He 
ascended the throne in 1347 under the title of Sultan Alauddin 
Hu sail Ganga Bahmani. The last two names he took in honor 
of his old Brahmin master. His capital was at a place called 
Kulbarga, west of Golkunda, and before he died he w;.s ruler 
over a kingdom stretching from Berar in, the north to the 
Krishna river ifi the south. Narsingh Rai, the king of Kherla, 
invaded the province of Berar and devastated the Mahon: 
medan territory to the walls of Mahur. The Bahmani 
king Firoz Shah was at this time at war with the king oi 
Vijavanagar, so he could only desplach a division ot his troops 
to oppose Narsingh Rai. A few months afterwards' however 
he marched in person to punish him. Narsing Rai sent rich 
Presents to the kings of Malwa and Khandesh entreating 
their assistance* but though they had on former occasions 
furnished him with aid yet as they in reality wished his 
destruction they now declined joining hi^ cause. 

Notwithstanding thest circumstances Narsingh Rai rt 
s *lved to oppose the king and marching 4 miles from. Kherla 
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gambled his-troops -and waited for his approach. Fi 
ah was anxious to lead-the army in person ' but two of his 
'generals having requested 1 6 be allowed to conduct the enter¬ 
prise he gave bis-consent. The Muhammadans put them to 
flight and took prisoner'Gopal’Rai, the son of' Narsingh’ Rai. 
The fugitives were closely pursued to* Kherla leaving upwards 
of ten 'thousand slain -upon the field,' while Narsingh "Rai 
having with much difficulty gained the fortress was besieged 
by the victorious army. At the end of-two months • the 
garrison being reduced to great distress offered terms but were 
told‘that they must surrender unconditionally. Narsingh Rai 
peeing no other alternative acknowledged himself the king’s 
vassal. Firoz Shah becoming reconciled to Narsingh Rai 
gave him a dress of honor richly embroidered with gold and 
receiving ore of his daughters inta his harem together with a 
present of forty five elephants, a considerable sum of money arid 



other valuables, he directed the seige of Kherla to be dis¬ 
continued. 'After this Kherla * remained tranquil for a long 
period, but about 1425 Hoshang •• Shab, the-king Of Mahva, 
being apprehensive of the increasing power of Ahmed Shah 
Bahmni, the successor of Firoz • Shah, made proposals to 
Narsingh Rai to combine with him against the Bahmani 
monarch. The Raja did not act according to flis proposal. 
Rultan Hoshang twice invaded his country, but was repulsed 
with severedoss. In a third attack he came so unexpectedly 
on Narsingh Rai that unable to collect his troops he was 
obliged o remain within his fortress, and petitioned 'Ahmed 
Shah for assistance. Ahmed-Shah accordingly directed Khan 
jahan; Governor of Berar, to march to the succour of Narsingh 
Rai, and himself marched with 700© horse to Lllic.hpur to be 
fearly if necessary to support him. Sultan ■ Hoshang Shan of 
Malwa supposing that the ki«g’s absence from his army arose 
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Hjkpf fear,. advanced to Kherla and plundering rthe surro 
g country was .pleased to .throw out taunting allusions on the 
subject of Ahmad Shah's inactivity, in.consequence of which 
the. latter marghed. rapidly to-relieve Kherla. After some en 
Ragcments Sultain Hoshang Shah was finally defeated. Two 
hundered elephants together with the women composing the 
harem of Sultan JHoshapg Shah fell into the. king’s hand. 
Nursing. .Rai t .hearing of the defeat of- the .Malwaites, quitted 

bis fortress and, intercepted them on their return through his 
country and .killed great numbers. .Ahmed Shah though 
victorious lamented • the necessity of attacking the Maho- 
medans, his co-religioni^ts, in .order , to.£ave >an infido* 
Narsing , ; Rai. c^jme to pay bi s respects and congratulate the 
King accompanied by.his.sons. There appears ro be no reason 
to suppose that Narsing. Rai was faithless to the Bahmapi king 
' Hd.his .coptinped adherence to the interest of. his suzerain 
famishes a pleasing contract to. the ordinary behaviour of 
Indian princes. Hoshang Shah’s next invasion was furnisher, 
by a war between Ab ma d Bhamani. and the king of 

Gujrat, which preoccupied the former’s energies and prevented 
bim from advancing to Narsing Rai’s assistance. Taking 
advantage of ,this Hoshang Shah again invaded the countrv 
' n,I 433 and killed Narsing Rai in the battlefield. He also 
educed the fort of Kherla and its >depepdant territory. On 
living intimation of these events Ahmad Shah Bhamani 
Arched aqinst the Malwa . army but Nasir Khan.Famkhi, 
r Uler. of Khandesh, interfered and induced the jwo Kings to 
fa»eg 0 hostilities and after s6onMegptwtion5.it was regohed 
that the fort of £herU should belong to Hoshang Shah and 
fhe province of Berar to Ahmed Shah Bhamani. Thus ended 
*be dynasty of,.Narsingh Ro. The J^herJa kingdom extended 
•up to Berar. It existed .for a considerable period and. must 
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attained a fairly large measure of wealth and power 
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^Kajgonds, the royal dynasty professed the Hindu faith. About 
4 miles from Badnur and dominating the fertile valleys 
Machna and Sampner rivers lies the fort of Kherla. The fort 
is now in ruins. 

The kingdom of Malwa to which the Kherla kingdom was 
merged asserted its independence against the Tughlak 
dynasty of Delhi during the feeble rule of Muhammad Tugh¬ 
lak. It was ruled by a line of Afghan princes who were 
called Ohori because they came from the mountainous country 
of Ghor to the east of Herat. Their capital was at Man dir on 
the crest of the Vindhya range. The Malwa dynasty lasted 
only for something over a century and in 1531 its territories 
were annexed to the Muhammadan kingdom of Gujrat. Kherla 
was the scene of another conflict between the Malwa and 
Bhamani kings. In 1497 Muhammad Shah Bhaniani sent 
Nizamul Mulk with a powerful army against the fortress of 
Kherla. Nizamul Mulk laid seige to Kherla and finally occu¬ 
pied the fort. He was however subsequently slain by two 
Rajputs belonging to the Malwa army. The Rajputs were killed 
immediately by the soldiers of Nizamnl Mulk. Subsequent 
negotiations however led to the restoration of Kherla to the 
Malwa kings, and the conclusion of lasting peace between the 
two States. In 1560 Malwa was occupied by Akbar, but 
whether Khefla was incorporated in the Moghul enii i e 
immediately or at some subsequent date is not known. The 
latter is perhaps the more probable hypothesis as it was 
included to the Subah of Berar which was founded about 
1596 or very shortly after the couquest of Berar. Kherla was 
the head quarters of a Sarkar or district subordinate to the 
Subah or province of ElUchour and the Kherla Sarkar included 
35 pargaup.s embracing the centre And the south of Betul 
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district cf some tracts of Chhindwara and Wardha. To 
east of the Kherla Sarkar lay the territories of a zamindar 
named Chatwa who was possessed of 2000 cavalry, 50,000 
foot and more than 100-elephants. This was probably Jatb 1 
who was the first remembered Gond king of Deogarb in 
Chhindwara. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DEOGARH DYNASTY.—1590—1743. 


Jatba, 1590 A. D.— The founder of this dynasty was a 
semimythical Gond hero, Jatba. The seat of Government of 
this dynasty was originally at Deogarh, a fortress about 24 
miles south-west of Chhindwara. For a short period towards 
the end of its existence the Deogarh kingdom became of srch 
importance as to overshadow those of Mandla and Chanda 
anil to take first place among the Gond States. Of its cany 
history nothing is known, but here as elsewhere popular tradi¬ 
tion tells of a Gowli kingdom preceding the Gond*. JaH 1 
is said to have built the Deogarh fort and also those of 
Patansaongi and Nagardhan below the hills. But th6 existing 
remains at Deogarh are in the Muhammadan style and were 
no doubt constructed by Bukht Bulaud after his visit to Delhi. 
Aini Akbari described him as a zamiodar named Chatwa 
ruling in this part of the country in 1500 A. D. Khoila was 
made a Sarkar under the Moghul empire subordinate to the 
Subah of Barer shortly before 1600 A. D. This we hrve 
seen in a previous chapter. The neighbouring territory of 
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— ydimidwafta held by Jatba and other zaminUars was norWfns 
included in the iCherla Sarkar. Ldter however, in 1700; 
Deogarh is said to have formed a separate Sarkar comprising 


territory now included in Chhindwara and Nagpur. 

Bukht BulancT, 1700 A. D.— Bukht' Buland wis the 
third or fourtn in descent from Jatba and was reigning in 
J700. He went to Delhi and attended the Court of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. The Emperor converted him to the 
Muhammadan faith and acknowledged him as ! Raja of 
Deogarh under the name of Bukht Btiland. Appreciating the 
spectacle of the civilsation and wealth of the Moghul empire 
he determined to set about the development of his own 
territories. Industrious settlers from all quarters were attracted 
to Gondwaua, many thousands of villages were founded and 
agriculture, manufactures and even commerce made consider 
able advance. It may with truth be said that much of the 
success of the Maratha administration was owing to the ground 
work established by him. Bukht BuT&nd added to his do¬ 
minions from those of the Rajas of Chanda and Mandla, 
acquiring from the latter, who then ruled at Chauragarb, 
possession of Seoni, Katangi Chhappara and Dongartal which 
were held for him by a relative, Ramsingh. Ramsingh made 
his headquarters at Cbhapara where he built a fort, the 
remains of which are still to be found. Partabgarh and 
Songathi iu Bhandara were conquered for him by Raj Khan, 
a Patban adventurer who was founder of the Dewao family of 
Seoni. Bukht Buland selected him as fouzdar (governor) of 
Dongartal hi Seoul Bukht Buland’s territories comprised the 
modern districts of Chhindwara, Bctul and portions of Nagpur. 
Seoni, Bhandara and Baiagbat. The plateau and plain country 
were known lospectively as Deogarh above and Deogarh below 
the ghats. Bukht Boland usually resided ui Deogarh except 
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absent otv military expeditions. But • he establish^ 
ie modem City of Nagpur on the site of some hamlets then 
known as Rajupur Barsa. Under the Moghul empire the- 
Subah of Berar included the Chanda and Deograh kingdoms. 
- Awards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign when the empire was 
enfeebled, Bukht Buland assumed independence and plundered 
the Moghul territories on both side of the Wardha. The Em 
peror on being informed of -this ordered that his name which 
had the meaning ‘of high fortunes’ should be changed to 
Nigun Bakht or ‘of mean fortune’ and he sent Ptince Bedar 
Bakht with a suitable force to punish him. Nothing however is 
known of this undertaking. 


Chand Sultan. —Bakht Buland was succeeded by Chand 
Sultan. He resided in the country below the hills fixing his 
capital at Nagpur which he made a walled town. He continued 
the liberal policy of his predecessor and under him the wealth 
of the country increased considerably. 

Wali Shah 1739 .—-On Chand Sultan’s death in 1739 Wali 
Shah, an illegitimate son of Bakht Buland, usurped the throne 
and Chand Sultan’s widow invoked the aid of Raghuji Bhonsla 
of Berar in the interest of her sons, Burhan Shah and Akbar 
Shah. Raghuji replaced the two sons of Chand Sultan on the 
throne and retired to Berar with a suitable reward for his 
assistance Dissentions broke out between the brothers aud 
in 1743 Raghuji again intervened at the request of the elder 
Burhan Shah and drove out his rival. But Raghuji had not 
the heart to give back the country which he held in his grasp a 
second time. Burhan Shah became practically a state prisons 
and all the real power passed to the Maratha chief. Burhan 
Shah’s descendants continued to occupy the position of state 
prisoners up to the present day, and ^ representative of 'be 
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Mfy resides at Nagpur with the title of Raja, being called 


^anstanik to distinguish him from the Bhonsla family. Thus 
ended the history of the Deogarh kingdom which formed 
part of the Bhonsla kingdom of Nagpur irom this time. 


CHAPTER V. 



GARHA-MANDLA DYNASTY. 
15th CENTURY—1789. 


This dynasty was not of purely Good origin. It was of a 
Raj Gonu family formed out of a union of Rajput and Gond 
blood. Its seat of Government was originally at Garha, a village 
near Jubbulpore, and then at Mandla. Its rule commenced 
from the 15th century. The founder of the dynasty was one 
Judurai, son of a Patel living near the Godawari river (some 
say Khaudesb) who apparently took service under the reigning 
Kalachuri king and after ascertaining his weak points left his 
service and marrying the daughter of a Gond local chieb 
Nagdeo, enlisted the Gonds of Mandla on his side and became 
tneir chief on the death of his father-in-law. He took one 
Surbhi Pathak as his minister who was apparently a dismissed 
office-beared of he Kalacburies and both determined to over 
turn the power of their former master They succeeded in 
their attempt. It seems that it was for Surbhi Pathak's 
infidelity o h:s former master that Jadurai conferred 
on him che hereditary ministership so long as his own 
hue lasted SurWii Fftihak’s descendants however in order 
to invest their Gond caster? with antiquity worked out 
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lealogy carrying Jadurai to 382 A. D., a period wheE 
ie Haihayas or Kalachuris, under whom he i$ said to 
have taken service, had not commenced their rule in this 
province. The only inscription which the Gonds have left is 
that of Ramnagar curved in the time of the Gond king, 
Hirdeshah, dated 1667 A. D. 


Sangram Shah, 1480 A. D.— Prior to Sangram Shah 
who became king about 1480 A. D. there were only 3 or 4 
districts in the possession of his predecessors. Sangram Shah 
extended them to 52 garhs or districts comprising Saugor, 
Darnoh and possibly Bhopal, the Nerbudda valley and parts of 
the Satpura plateau. Some of the gaihs be seems to have 
merely raided and then included them in his list of possessions 
though they continued to be ruled by their own masters. In 
spite of this he was the most illustrious prince of the Gond 
dynasty. He built the fortress of Chaurayarh in Narsingh* 
pur and the Sangram Sagar lake in the vicinity of Garha, On 
•ts bank he constructed a temple called the Bajna Math 
dedicated to the terrific god, Bhairava. 


Durgavati. —He was succeeded by his son Dalpat Shah 
who removed the seat of government from Gar ha to the 
fortress of Singargarh, which is situated on the brow of a hill 
that commands a pass on the road about half way between 
Garha and Saugor* Overtures had been made for a union 
between Dalpat Shah and Durgavati, the daughter of the 
'-handeia raja of Mahoba ; but the proposal wa* rejected on 
ground of a previous engagement and inferiority of caste 
UI * the part of the Garha family. Dalpat Sbab was a man of 
uncommonly fine appearance unci' this, added to the celebrity 
°1 hi3 father's name and extent of his dominions, tfiadb 
durgavati aa desirous as himself for Um utuou . but he v.-.is, 
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er, given to understand that she must be relinquished! 
en by force. He marched with all the troops he could 
assemble, gained a victory and took off Durgavati. He died 
years after their marriage leaving a son, Bir Narayan, about 
three years, of age and his widow as regent during his minority: 
and of all the sovereigns of the dynasty she lives most in the 
pages of history and the grateful recollections of the people. 
She constructed the great reservoir close to Garha called altci 
her Ranital, and many other highly useful works both about 
Garha and at Mandla where she kept her stud of elephants 
which is said by Muhammadan historians to have amounted 
to fourteen hundred. 

The Muhammadan invasion in Akbar’s reign, 1564 

A. D. —The first great bio?/ to the Matidia power took place 
in 1554 with the invasion of Asaf Khan, the Moghul viceroy ot 
Kara Manikpur. At that time Durgavati had been governing 
the kingdom for r S years with great vigour and success on 
behalf of her minor son. This excited the cupidity of Asaf 
Kb an and he invaded the. Mandla kingdom without troubling 
much for a pretext. The queen met him near the fortress of 
Singargarh in Damoh and being defeated there retired to a pass 
on the road to Mandla, where on seeing her troops again give 
way, she put an end to her own life by plunging a dagger in 
to her breast. Her young son was taken to Chauragarh but was 
followed by Asaf Khan who laid siege to the castle and took U 
by storm. The prince was trampled to death in the confusion 
an ,i the buildings .vote burnt by the women under the fear that 
ihey wouid suffer dishonor if they fell into the enemy . hand. 
Asaf Khan secured large booty in jewels, gold, silver plate, 
images of gods and 1,coo elephants. He present 1 a small 
part of these to the Emperor Akhar. This iuvasion ts remark 
able as havr g probably opened out the valley for the first time 
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Jejgn immigration. Asaf Khan held Garha for some time 
fuming independence, but tiiis was for a few years only ; 
he finally returned to the allegiance' of the Emperor and was 
Pardoned and restored to his government of Kara Manikpur. 
* n Ain-i Akbari Garha appears as a division of the government 
°f Malwa. But the princes of Garha-Mandla continued to 
maintain a practical independence though the suzerainty of 
the Moghul Emperor was from time to time recognised; 

Bundela invasion* On Asaf Khan’s departure Chandra 
Shall, Dalpat's brother, was declared raja of Garha-MandK 
hut in recognition of his succession he was obliged to cede to 
Akbai the io districts which afterwards formed the principa 
hty of Bhopal. Chandra Shah was succeeded by his second 
s °n, Madhukar Shah, who treacherously put his eider brother 
. t° death which act he finally expiated by voluntarily shutting 
U P and burning himself in a dry hollow pipal tree. He was 
'he fi rst prince to visit the Delhi Court. His eldest son 
^rem Narayan, had been in attendance upon the Emperor at 
^elhi, but he returned to the Nevbuda on receiving in¬ 
digence of bis father’s death, leaving his son Jjiirde Shah to 
represent him at the Imperial Court. Unfortunately in his 
haste be omitted, it is said, to return the visit of* Bir Singh 
Raja of Orchha, before he left his court; and that proud 
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Prince on his death bed ia said to have made his son Jheyav 
^high swear to revenge the insult, the latter soon aft r ' 
Dla rc[ied against Prein Narayan who finding, himself unable 
l ° oppose him in the field threw himself into the tort < < 
^h^utagarh where he was for some months closely besiege'.’ 
Jheyar pretended at lr.st to slop the sieg : He drew off 
n °°ps and m iied Ptem Nara-yan to meet him and treu 
G herously caiihed him to bo assassinated He again nw.d'ct 
the fort which having no bead soon surrendered and ah tin 
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her garrisons in the Garha dominious followed the exan 
News of this invasion and of the death of his father was soon 
conveyed to Hade Shah at Delhi and he hastened back to his 
country and avenged his father by attacking and killing Jheyar 
Singh. He received assistance in this action from the Chief 
of Bhopal whom he duly rewarded by assigning to him the 
District of'Opudgarh containing three hundred villages. 


Hirde Shah Hirde Shah, now secure in the possession 
of his dominions, turned his attention to the improvement of 
the country. The area under cultivation was increased and 
large numbers of thrifty yeomen, particularly Lodhis and 
Kurrnis, were inyited to take up land in the taluqua of Hir- 
denagar. Among his many good actions was the planting of 
a lakh of mango trees (the grove Lakhe in which Jubbulpore 
cantonment now stands) and the making of Ganga Sagar, a 
hue reservoir ip the neighbourhood of Garha. He transferred 
the seat oi government from Garha to Ramnagar which lies' 
within a fe>y miles of Mandla, and there built a lordly 
pleasure house on the banks of the Nerbudda. In Sambat 
r/24 the palace was completed and henceforth Mandla 
became the capital of the Garha-Mandla kingdom. 


Hirde Shah's successors,— He was succeeded by his 
sou, Chattre Shah, who died after a reign of only seven years 
tnd was succeeded by his son Kesari Singh, but his uncle 
Hart £#jpg tried to get himself proclaimed as successor to his 
brother and treacherously put his nephew to death after he / 
i ad reigned for three years. The people, however, proclaimed 
Kesari Singh's son Narind Shah, then about sever: years of 
’ge, as rightful sovereign and collecting a strong force killed 
H&risingb in an action and drove his son Paharsing, with 
fill his troops from the field. Paharsing was a brave and 
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Fusing man, and finding no prospect of making head 
st *be young prince for the present he led off his follow- 
crs and joined the army of the Emperor Aurangzeb, then 
e mployed in the seige of Bijapur, and served under the 
°minand of Diler Khan where' he had freejuent opportunities 
distinguishing himself. The General was so pleaded 
his services that after the fall of Bijapur, which took 
11 lCe in 1686, Ife sent with him a body of troops to assist 
his attempts on Mfandla. Me was met by the youns: prince, 
ls COtJ sin, near the bank of the Dadhi river at Fatehpur 
^here an action took place it' which Narind Shah was defeated. 
n the meantime the Moghul forces having returned, ftarind 
proceeded to Sohagpur where he again gave battle when 
a hursingh was killed. His two sons who fled from the field 
' n deavoiired to secure the Moghul aid again bet failed. They 

tiien hit upon the plan of changing ther religion whereby they 
obt: * 


they 

Hi 


ai ned the support of a small body of troops with which 


tflin/bns as he was obliged to purchase the aid of neigh- 
during princes by territorial cession. In this last contest with 


returned to the valley of the Nerbfldda and attacked 
Nf rrrnd Shah, but both of them were killed in the action. 
a dnd Shah’s authority was now undisputed, but these fre 

T^nt attempts of hh relations cost him a great part of his 
do 

boi 

^ cousins he was ably assisted by two Pathati feudatories,— 
^* lul Khan, who held the Jfagir Barha in Narsioghpuv, and 
ude Khan who held the district of Chauri (Seuni). Taking 
^vantage of these disorders and of the weakness of their 
* 111<j e they attempted to establish an independent authority 
. *dl the territories south of the Nerbudda. The prime 
^ y ited' to his support the celebrated Bnkht Bulaud, Raja of 
^°garh, and with tbei united forces defeated die ow 
1 a thau rebels-and killed Loonde khan at S or. and 
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Chan near the village of Khurli in the Narsingpur District. 
For this assistance Narind .Shah assigned to Bakht Buland 
the districts of Chatiri, Dongartal and Ghansour. During 
these struggles he is said to have assigned to Chattar Shah, 
Raja of Bundelkhand, the five districts of Garhperhra, Damoh, 
Kehli, Ktwa and Khimlasa which after wards formed the 
province of Saugor and two districts, Pawni and Shahnagar, 
which had before been assigned to the Chief of Bundelkband. 
He was obliged 'to assign to the Emperor, it is caid, for a 
recognition of his title, the five districts of Dhanoni, Hatta, 
Mariadoh, Garhakota and Shahgarh. Narind Shah died after 
a reign of forty years in 1731 A. I) M leaving to his son Maharai 
Shah only twenty-nine of the fifty-two dirtricts which had 
composed the Garha-MandU dominions under his ancestor 
Sang r am Shah. 

Invasion by the Peshwa. — After a peaceful reign of it 
years Maharaj Shah's doanuions were invaded by the Peshwa 
for the purpose of levying the tribute, which it was impudently 
pretended, that the Satara Raja had,granted to him the right 
to levy in ail the territories north of the river Nerbudda. 
Maharaj Shah resisted this demand and stood .the siege of 
tire fort Mandla. It was soon taken and the prince put U> 
death. He left two sons, Seoraj Shah and Nizam Shah, 
and the eldest was placed upon the .throne by Baji Rao Peshwa 
on condition Liat be should pay four lakhs of rupe.es a year 


as the tCtwuth or quarter of the Public revenue in tribute. 
The revenue of the raja war; reduced to fourteen lakhs of 
rupee per annum. The Bbonsias of Nagpur constantly made 
encroachments under the. pretended authority of the Satara 
Raja to ollect chouik and the result was the further loss of 
6 district! reducing the number of garbs under Gond possess 
ion tc a3 only. 
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^jan Shah’s assassination.— Sheoraj Shah die 
of thirty-two in 1749 A. D. after a reign 
years, and was succeeded by Durjan Shah, a young lad of 
most cruel and vicious disposition. A great many of the 
principal people having been disgusted with numerous in 
stances of 'his wickedness, his uncle Nizam Shah determined 
to avail himself of the opportunity and to raise himseh to the 
throne by his destruction. He therefore entered into an 
intrigue with his step mother and with a view to remove the 
tr °ops at the head quarters persuaded him to go on an 
Pection tour of his territories. He was shortly after requested 
by the step mother to return to offer some reparation to his 
uncle who pretended that his feelings bad been hurt b> sorm 
n -glect on the part of his nephew. The unsuspecting youth 
returned to Mandla accompanied by only a few followers and 
proceeded to his uncle's house wlicie on being admitted 
inside he w^s treacherously assassinated. 

Niaam Shah was proclaimed king and immediate steps 
were taken to satisfy those who might be glad to avail them 
selves of the opportunity to invade tee Country under the 
ptetence of punishing the regicides and usurpei. Peshwa 
was pacified by assigning him the districts of Panagar, Door 
and Gourjhawar, in lieu of the tribute promised on the death 
of Maharaj Shah' and the accession of Seoraj Shah. 

Nizam Shah and further Intrigues. -By his aifabie 
tanners and great capacity for business Nizam S..ab soon 
r c-conc:iled all classes of the people to his government, 
effected considerable improvement o! his country an * 
a rei -n of twenty-seven years died at t^arha in 1 7 r 1 ’ ■ - 

leaving as it was pretended one child Mahipat Sing, then *>>ou. 
one month old and a recognition of bis title to the succession 
was obtained from the Chief of Saogor acting ostensibly nuclei 
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^ .^K^authority of the Peshwa. 'Hie Dowager Rani who had 
assisted Nizam Shah in ousting his nephew Durjan Shah 
opposed this and put forward Narhar Shah, a nephew of Nizam 
Shah, as the rightful heir and when she found that the 
Marathas would not act up to her wishes she once more 
resorted to intrigues and succeeded in putting Narhar Shah 
on the throne. It is however generally believed that Mahipal 
Singh was not the son of Nizam Shah. Nizam Shah had an 
illegitimate son named Sumer Shah, who set up his pretensions 
and invited the Maratha chief of Nagpur, Madhori, to his 
assistance. The latter marched to invade Garha-Mandla but 
was met by the ministers of the Dowager and induced to 
return to Nagpur on a promise of three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand rupees. This agreement Narhar Shah refused 
to ratify but Sumer Shah bad by this time gone off to solicit 
aid from Saugor. He succeeded in ousting Narhar Shah and 
the first thing he did was to* remove the intriguing Rani who 
he feared would certainly endeavour, to get Narhar Shah 
restored. She was assassinated whereupon the Saugor 
authorities found an excuse to remove him from the throne, 
fie was not backward in preparations to defend himself 
and proceeded to attack the Peshwa in Saugor but had to 
retreat to Mandla Finding himself insecure he opened 
negotiations with Narhar Shah for his restoration to the throne 
on certain conditions whereupon he was asked to come to 
Garha on the promise of a pardon but he was seized at 
Tilwara and sent as a close prisoner to Saugor, where he was 
confined in the fort of Gourjhamar. Narhar Shah was then 
put on the throne but he soort discovered that he was 
sovereign merely in name. So lie endeavoured to drive out 
the Marat has of Saugor but the attempt failed and Nai ' r 
Shph wag sent as a prisoner to the fort of Khurai in Saugor 
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died in 1789. Thus ended the rule of the famous I 
fra-Mandla dynasty* 


CHAPTER VI. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF PEOPLE UNDER 
GOND RULE. 


General administration of the country.—1 he 

Allying territories of the Gond Rajas were distributed among 
Sudatory chiefs paying a trifling revenue but bound to attend 
’Ton the prince at his capital, with a stipulated number of 
■ r °ops, whenever their services were required. 1 his was a soil 
feudal system. The princes like the people were of an easy 
unambitious disposition. They lbved peace. They rarely 
s °upht foreign conquests after their first establishment. 

The existence of the Muhammadhn empire probably con 
lri buted to their stability. The Moghul from his distant court 
^ I^elhl being content with obtaining from the lords of these 

ru gged hills, the nominal submission which* was sufficient to 
Invent any break in the continuity of his vast dominions, 
^ndwana was never actually annexed by the Delhi emp:r 
‘ v hen the Maratha3 and Bundeks, who knew no such 
ferbearance, rose in power, the Gcnds succumbed ah tost 
without a> struggle. 

Gomds as Ol^aniZOrSr*—• c;o!lie the Gond kings \\cr<* 
SOod organizers. Hifshab, of the Chanda dynasty, ruled that 
whoever cleared and 'peopU the had alibied to himwM' 
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^Kcome its chief ; and he who did not should forfeit his right 
thereto. The chiefs agreed to the terms, and to the best of 
their ability began cutting vdown the forests and founding 
tillages. In due time Hirsha visited each of the zamindars, 
caused the boundaries to be marked, bestowing on each a 
-anad. This was the origin of the Zamindaries of Chanda. He 
ilso proclaimed that to every one who constructed a tank, as 
much land .would be given as the tank watered. Many did so 
and received grants accordingly in each case by a deed under 
the seal of the king. Bukht Buland, the Gond king of the 
Deogarh dynasty, was another organizer. He visited the court 
oJ Aurangzeb and was converted to the Muhammadan faith. 
Appreciating the spectacle of civilization and wealth of the 
Moghul empire he determined to ,set about the.-development 
of his own territeries. Industrious settlers from all quarters 
./eve attached to Gondwana. Many thousands of villages were 
founded and agricultuo manufacture and even commerce made 
considerable advance. Of the Garha-Mandla 'dynasty three 
kings visited Deihi Court,—Madhukar Shall, he- son Prem 


narayan, and the .latter’s son Hirde Shah. Hirde Shah invited 
aDd settled large numbers of thrifty yeomen, particularly 
Godhis and Kurmi: in the taluka of Hirdenagar, Among 
ius cany good actions was the planting of a lakh of mango 
4 reo ^ (the grove ‘Lakheri* in which the Jubbulpore cantonment 


now stands) and the making of Ganga sagar, a fine reservoir 
in the neighbourhood of Garha. He transferred the seat of 
Go ennment from Garha to Ramnagar, which lies within a 
fc v v miles of Mandla, and there buiit a lordly pleasure house 
on the banko of the Nmbudda. In Sambat 1735 the palace was 
completed, 

LftT.fl Revenue syston*? - -It i« interesting to know the 
revenue ;n.m of the Genes. The State did not assert 
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definite title in the ownership of the soil. It claimed a right 
to share in its produce and possessed a fairly elaborate 
organization for the realization of its dues. Unfortunately all 
the records of the Gond assessment have been destroyed by 
one Lingopant, who found them to interfere with his private 
snds. But the whole voice of the country, according to Major 
bucy Smith, testified that the assessment was small and the 
agriculturist of his generation lodked back to the Gond 
administration as the golden age of the couutry. Uuder the 
Gonds the whole of the Khalsa area of the district was 


subdivided into h7/as consisting of a varying number of 
villages, each killa being under a Killadar or Uewan assisted by 
an establishment, the chief officers of which were the. 
tteshmukh, Deshpande and Sir NTukuddum, who held an 
intermediate posH’on between the killadar and the village 
officials. Of the village officials the pate), was the most 
important Each village bad its own Patel who was the agent 


°f Government for apportioning and collecting the revenue 
assessed on his village, and was absolutely responsible for its 
payment, and who also possessed a subordinate and rather 
undefined judicial authority. As a remuneration for this the 
Fate! received rent free land or money usually equivalent 
ttominatly to one-fourih of the Government demand but, 
actually amounting to not more than one-sixth of that demand 
when -var ious customary deductions had been made. *.he office 
v^as not saleable nor hereditary, although in actual practice i« 
very commonly passed from father to son. Patel was assisted 
by a Pn-'dia, or village accov.ntanr, and a'KIotwar, or-viPagc 
Watchman. Ali village lands were held on a yearly lease 


granted .to the cultivator by the Patel. 


Admintsa ation of Justtae.~Kondia Bhah, or v 

Shah, a Gond king of the Chanda dynasty, established M <: 
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■'yuy^ing system of dispensation of justice. When a complaint 
was made he called both parties before him and heard their 
stories. If the accused spoke falsely he was banished from 
the kingdom, but if he told the truth he was cautioned and 
released. If a second complaint came up against the same 
man a similar course was pursued, but in the event of a third 
offence being committed the offender was expelled from the 
country and a like fate awaited him who thrice preferred false 
charges. The Tatel used to dispense justice as a subordinate 
officer. 


<8L 


Architecture. Chanda contains some good specimen: 
of Good architecture. The buildings of Chanda that mark 
the period .of Gond ascendency arc mainly tombs and forts. 
Temple^ were not within the sphere of their philosophy. The 
tombs of the Gond kings in Chanda show quite an original 
form of architectural conception, different from either Hindu 
or Muhammadan' in style. Chanda town is surrounded by a 
continuous line of battlements seven miles in length, which 
constitutes the most striking example of the Gond method 
of fortification which has come down totlio present age. The 
walls are surrounded by a heavy looking crenellated parapet. 
They are ft. ir thickness and within runs a broad rampart 
broken down in places, but on the whole in fair preservation. 
Four gates pierce the circuit, one to the north called Jatpura , 
Vinbn, or Ghor maidan, towards the west; Achaicswar towards 
the east, and Path&npirra towards the south. Close to the 
Achates war ga‘e and standing in a separate wailed enclosure 
forming a kind of fort stand a group of buildings known as 
the Con* i Enjas’ tombs. These are at present eight in number. 
The largest and the be3t tomb is that of Bir Shah. In the 
same outer enclosure, but separated from* the tomb by a 
partition wall is the A’cbaleswar temple, the walls of which 
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•■«n> / are covere( j w ]th multitudinous small sculptured panels. This 
is one of the finest temples in the province. We have seen in 
a previous chapter that the Gond king, Khandkia Ballal Shah, 
was the designer of this temple and the celebrated walls. The 
walls of Tipagarh are remarkable for the huge size of blocks of 


stone built into them. Large forts in a fair state of preservation 
are also to be found at Ballapen Wairagarh wh;le those at 
Dewalwara, Bhandak Bhalala Neri and Segaon though now 
fallen into ruins must once have been works of considerable 
strength and size. The ruined palace built by Dundia Ramshah 
the tank (JBund) at Janotu with its large extent of stone 
steps down to the river and the ruins of a similar palace within 
the circuit of the walls at Tipagarh on the edge of the lake are 
memorials of a style of buildings that have entirely disappeared 
from the district which is the more to be regretted as the water 
palaces must have been delightfully cool and pleasant. The 
most interesting Chitidwara buildings in the district of 


Chindwara are those of Deogarh situated on a spur of the 
southern range- of the Satpuras about 24 miles south -west 
01 Chindwara. These consist of a wall enclosing the summit 
°f an isolated hill about half-a mile long and 150 to 200 yds. 


' v ide with deep valleys on each side. Within are some stone 
l &nks and buildings the principal being the Uadal Mahal ot 
the Cloud Palace and the Nagarkhana or ti e Eastern gate. 
lri the valley below are tombs of the Gond kings. All the 
Buildings except the arches are of brick. According to local 
Edition the fort was constructed by Gaoli princes who no u 
before the Gonds but the present remains are in the Muh nr, 
Biadan style and may be attributed to Bakhc Buland, who 
1 *od about 1700 A.V and visited Delhi. 

Jubbulpora-—:ur miles to ihe west of Jubbtih .01 c is 
Uarha, once the capital of the Gond dynasty of Garha-MaadU* 
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ient keep- known as Madan Mahal still crowns a> lo* 
Itc range with the old- lawn lying beneath it. It was 
constructed by Madan Singh* about 1100 A. D. and re 
now in ruins. It is a small building of no architectural pre¬ 
tentions and its only interest lies in its picturesque position 
perched upon the top of the hill on a huge'boulder of rocks. 


Matldla,—The palace of Gond rajahs of Garha-Mandk 
built in 1663, A.D. is situated at Ramnagar about 10 miles east 
of Mandla. It is in a fairly good state of preservation* 


Religion. —The Religion of the Gond is simply animistic. 
He deifies ancestors who are represented by small pebbles 
kept in a basket in the holiest part of the house i.e. the Kitcherv 
where he regularly worships them at regular intervals. His 
Greatest God is Raradeo, but his] pantheon includes many 
others—animals and irnpliments—to which Hindu names arc 
attached* Among them many may be mentioned. Bhimsen, 
one of the Pandava brothers Farsipen, the battle one god. 

( ibangra the bell cm a bullock’s neck, the chain or the cow’s 
tail, Bagh Deo or the tiger, Dula Deo, a young bridegroom, 
vho was carried off by a tiger Palo, the doth covering for 
epear heads and others. In Chindwara are* found Deokhalas 
01 God's threshing floors at which collections of gods reside are 
held for worship several timej a year. But it' is to be noticed 
that the tribe is in a process of being hinduised. The tribe 
proper has two mam divisions, the Raj Gonds, who form the 
aristocracy, and the Dhur or Dust gonds, the people. The 
latter arc also called by the Hindus Ravan-Vansies. The 
Raj Gonds who nclude the majority of the Zemindars 
may roughly be taken to he the descendants of the Gond 
landed proprietor who have been formed into a separate 
subdivision aod ,;d to Hinduism. The elevation is 
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6 ed by the fact that they have intermarried with tf 
ajputs. But this has probably occurred in a few. instances. 
Rev. Stephen Hislop describes them as the Hindu of Hindus, 
They wear the sacred thread and even the wood which is 
to cook their food is washed before it is burnt, Bui many ot 


them are obliged once in 4 or 5 years to visit their god 
Baradeo and to place cow's flesh to their lips wrapped in 
cloth lest evil should befall their house. 


Conclusion. —On the whole Gond rule was successful. Mr. 
Russel, the editor of Tribes and Castea of Central-Provinces 
thus describes of Gond rule. Under the easy and eventless 
sway of these princes the rich country over which they ruled 
prospered; its flocks and. herds increased and the treasury 
filled. So far back as the fifteenth century we read in 
Firishta that the king of Khcrla sumptuously entertained tfce 
Bahmanf king and made him rich offerings among which 
were many diamonds, rubies and pearls. Of the Rani Durga 
vati of Gurha Mandla, Sleeman said, “of all the sovereigns of 
this dynasty, she lives most in the pages of history and in *he 
fateful recollection of the people. She built the great re¬ 
servoir wnieh lie s close to jubbulpur and is. called aftei l 1 
Rani Talao or Queen’s pend and many other highly useful 
works were formed by her about Giirha 

When this Rarh was defeated the booty found cons’ . v 
of jewels, images of gold and silver and othe: valuable, e > 
^‘wer than a hundred jars of gold coin and 1000 elephants 
The Chanda rulers left, if we forget the last few years, a well 
governed and contented kingdom, adorned with admirable 
works of engineering skfl and prosperous t a point which no 
after -time has reached. We have seen also how the Gond kings 
encouraged people to improve their estate by an excellent 
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e that any one who made a tank was to get revenue 
all land lying beneath it. Assessment was lighfand people had 
no complain on this account. But they had no strength for 
defence and when Maratha chiefs who had some military 
training invaded their country, they fell without a struggle. 


MUHAMADAN PERIOD. 
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CHAPTE I. 


BERAR UNDER MUHAMADAN RULE. 
1294 A. D.—1775 A. D. 


Berar annexed to the Delhi empire.— Gondwana 

(Central Provinces) was never annexed to the Delhi empire 
The Emperors of Delhi were content with exer ising rights o 
suzerainty over the kings of Gondwaaa. Berar was annexed 
to the Delhi empire and was directly under .Muhammadan rule 
for a long time- 

Its history under Muhammadan rule at its commencement 
was closely connected with the affairs at Delhi. We have seen in 
a previous chapter that Berar was first conquered by Alauddm 
f hiljj > the emperor of Delhi, and it was finally annexed to 
the err.,»ii*e by his successor Kutbuddin Mubarack Shah Khilji 
One Malik VaKi ;!<i was appointed governor of the province. 
'Muha ak Sluife was worthless debauchee. He was assassina¬ 
ted by hi:- slave Malik Khasra. Kbasru again was deposed 
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ut to death by Ghiasuddin Tughlak who ascended t 1 
rone of D •!hi in 1320. Ghiasuddin ruled wisely. The 
expeditions which he sent to the jouth, though not directly t 
connected with the history of Berar, nevertheless taxed the 
resources of the province. His successor, Muhammad Tugblak, 
was a man of deep learning and great abilities, but he was 
capricious and cruel. He transferred his capital to Devagiri 
and changed its name to Dowlatabad, Delhi was then a prey 
to famine. He ordered the wretched famished people of Delhi 
to evacuate the city and march with all their belongings a 
distance of 800 miles. In spite of fearful mortality which 
occurred, and though the project had to be abandoned as 
utterly impracticable, he had the folly and inhumanity to make 
a second attempt and thus sacrificed to' his whim the lives ui 
many thousands more. It is likely that the importance of 
Berar was enhanced by this transfer, but Dowlatabad did not 
long remain the capital of the empire. 


Berar, a part of the kingdom of Bahmani dynasty. 

In the latter years of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign we find that 
s<|me noblemen (Amirs) of Deccan combined to rests! the 
cruel oppressions of the Emperor. Their leader was a man 
named Hussain who had taken services under a Brahmin 
called Gangu. In 1347 they declared Hussaiu their king 
under the title of Sultan Alauddin Hussain Gangu and 
established an independent kingdom which was known in 
history as the Bahmani kingdom. Its capital wa r Kiilhm-ga, 
we:t of Golconda. Berar was the northern part of thi > king¬ 
dom. Before Alauddhrs death the kirn:Join stretched ns far 
:, s the Krishna river in tht nth. i bus in 134/ Bcrai was 
severed from the empire '•ml f reams part of an independent 
kingdom under Bahma::.i kings. Tera* placed under a 

Govei or with the title f Ali. Th? uov.^nor was 
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independent. He commanded the provincial 

revenue and made all appointments, The first 
governor was a Persian, Safdar Khan Sistani. 
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The following is a list of kings of the Bahmani dynacty 
ruling at Kulbarga :— 


Alauddin Hussain Gangu—1347135 s - 
Muhammad Shah I— 1358-1375. 
Mujadid Shah—1375-1387. 

Muhammad Shah II—i 337 * x 397 - 
Ghiasuddin— 1.397-1397 June- 

winded and deposed.) 
Shamsuddin—deposed and imprisoned, 
Tajuddin Firoislm—1398-1422. 

Ahmad Shah I—1422-1435. 

Alauddin Ahmad Shah II—i4-35'i45& 

1 liumayun Shah—1458-1461. 

Nizam Shah—1461-1463. 

Muhammad II—1463-1482. 





In 1499 Fatehulla Imadul Mulk, the governor ftarafdar) of 
JBerat proclaimed his independence and founded the I mad 
Shahi dynasty which ruled Berar for 85 years. Alauddin 
jbalimanshah divided bis kingdom into four provinces or tarafs 
ot inch Berar,, which included Maher, Ramgarh. and Panhn, 
was the northernmost. During the rule of the Bahmani kings 
Beiar was governed by nobles of high rank and position with 
a separate army. This mode of administration continued till 
1478 wherk Berar was divided into two Governments each of 
which wa::' known by the name of its fortress capital, the 
northern being called G.wii and the southern Mahur. During 
I llimani rule Berar furnished contingents in the- innumerable 
wart waged by the Bahmani Kings against the Rajas of Vijaya 
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if, Telingana, Orissa, the Konkan, the Sultans of Gujr 
" ' ’^^lalwa and Kbandesh and the Gonds. A detailed account ot 
these wars does not appear to be within the province of this 
history. We will notice the events which concern Berar only 

Safdar Khan was the first governor of Berar under Babaian> 
kings. In 1362 he commanded the army of the province in 
an expedition of the Bahmani king Muhammad Shah inti 
Telingana, At this time highway robbery was rife in Deccan 
and drastic measures were adopted by 4 he Bahmani kings 
to chock it. The malefactors were beheaded and then 
heads sent to the capital. Twenty thousand heads were 
collected and we may presume Safdar Khan had his share 
Safdar Khan died in 1397 and was succeeded by his sor 
Salabat Khan, in the governorship of Berar. During SaUbat 
Khan’s governorship, the Gond Rijah of Kherla, Narsinu, 
invaded Berar and to subdue him the Babmafci king biro. 
Shah hastened to Berar with a strong army. The Gond kin*, 
was defeated. He swore that he and bis successors would be 
liegemen of Bahmani kings, presented his daughter and was 
dismissed with honour. Salabat Khan was probably killed 
in this war with the Gond king. After this Mir Fatlull.'d 
Anjou was appointed governor of Berar. In 1417 he wa> 
killed in a disastrous war against the king of Vijaynagar. Ii 
1422 one Abdul Kadir was appointed Governor of the pro¬ 
vince with the title of Kban-i-Jahan in addition to the ex-officio 
title of Majiisi Ali. He ruled Berar for 40 years. 

In 1425 Hoshang Shah, the king of Maiwa, waged mi 
against Narsing Rai, the Gond king of Khcrla. He *" 
>If. feated twice, but in his thinJ utumpi he was mjccosj-Iu! 

The Gond king appealed to his liege lord, Ahmad Shah, the 
Bahmani king, who ordered the G vernor of Berar to march to 
the assistance of the Gond king and himself marched 
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spur. A severe fight took place and finally Ahmad Shah 
was victorious. In 1433 Hosbang Shah again attacked the 
Gond king and annexed Kherla after slaying Narsing Rai. 
Ahmed Shah was about to wage war against Hoshang Shah 
when a peace was effected at the intervention of the king of 
Khandesh. 


'in 1407 Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Turk, was appointed Gcver 
nor of Berar He was engaged in a successful war against 
Kherla, the result of which was that Kherla was annexed to the 
Bahmani kingdom. Nizam-ul-Mulk was assassinated by two 
Rajputs of Kherla during this war. The Rajputs were put 
to death and a general massacre of the inhabitants of Kherla 
f dlowed. The king of Malwa protested against the annexa¬ 
tion of Kherla and a treaty was effected by which the King 
of f falwa and the King of Bahmani bound themselves not to 
molest or invade the dominions of each other. Kherla was 
made over to the king of Malwa. 


frnadshahi dynasty.-The governorship of Berai 
:ie«irns to have remained vacant for a few years after the death 
■jf Nizamul MuiK. die Turk, unto in *471 Fatehulla Imadut 
Muik was made governor. This Amir is worthy of special 
notice for be founded the Imaci Shahi dynasty, which reigned 
Berar for a period of eighty-five years. He was by race a 
{Canarese Hindu who had been made captive as a boy in one 
r the expeditions against Vijayanagar and brought up as a 
Mi.salmfttt by the Governor of Berar to whose place he ulti¬ 
mately succeeded. He never forgot his Bralnnin descent or 
l# 3 native laud fie adorned the northern gate of GowilgarV. 
A-di representation:; of the emblem of Vijiyanagar, the Gotida 
hke*4ndt> a fabulous two-headed bird which was said to prey 
'.•on elephants 
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Berar suffered with the rest of the Deccan from the terrible 
famine of two years in 1473 and 1474 and most of those who 
escaped d oth from starvation fled to Marwar and Gujrat. 
In 1480 Berar was divided into two new provinces viz. nonhen 
Berar, named Gowil, and southern Berar named Mahur. 
Fatehullah Imad-ul-Mulk remained governor of northern Berar 
only, southern Berar being placed under another governor, 
named Khudawand Khan the African. Only the chief lort in 
each province was placed under the command of the governor, 
the other forts were ruled'directly by the iting 1 hese belated 
reforms came too late. The tarafdars became disaffected. 
The young king, Mahmud S hah, a boy of twelve, showed a 
precocious bent towards debauchery, and the administration 
passed into the hands of Kassim Band, a lurk. mehulla 
declared his independence in 149°- So did two other Amirs, 
Malik Amad, who founded Ahmednagar* an d Lcsaf Adil Khan 
of Bijapur. Imadi.lmulk died in ^4 and was succeeded 
by his son Alauddin. The following is a list of Sings o! 
the Imadsahi dynasty. 

Fatehulla Iiuadulmulk 

Alauddin. 

Darya Imadshah 
Burhan Imadshah 


1490—1504. 
I 5 ° 4 —* 5 * 9 - 
15*9— t S 6 °- 
1560—157:- 


Alauddin was va'-like but unfortunate. Ho was engaged 
in several wars with the kings of Ahmednagar, Bedar and 
Golcotfda, but wss unsuccessful in almost every engagement 
Alauddin died in 15=9 and was surceded by Darya Imadshah. 
The early yeais of Ins reign were uneventful. Ho »«► 
involved in’ a war against the king of Bijapur and 'Wd an 

alliance with the king of Ahmednagar by giving his' d:-ug 

in marriage to Hussain, the king -f Ahmednagar. In ’o ’ 0 
Darya Imadshah died and was succeeded by his son, Bor.ian 
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This prince shortly after his succession was 
in Narvalla by his minister Tufa]khan, who declared 
himself independent. In 1572 Mnrtaza Nizamshah of Ahmed- 
nagar invaded Berar with the avowed intention of releasing 
Burhan from confinement. Tufalkhan, with his son Samsulmulk, 
who had surrendered Gowilgarb, and Burhan were captured 
shortly afterwards and were imprisoned and put to death. 
Thus ended the rule of the Imad Shahi dynasty in Berar. 

Nizam shahi dynasty. —The Ahmednagar dynasty was 
not long destined to hold possession of the prize. Murtaza 
Nizam Shah apportioned the districts of Berar to his nobles 
<nd returned to Ahmednagar to enjoy the fruits of his victory. 
Miran Mahnmad Khan of Khandesh, in the meantime, set up 
he son of Lurhan Imad Shah’s foster mother as king of Berar. 
Many adherents of the old family came round him. Murtaza 
Nizam Shah, however, succeeded in quelling the rebellion and 
subduing Miran Muhammad Kh; n, who had to buy off Murtaza 
with a large sum of money. In 157.5 one Saiyed Murtaza 
Sabxari was appointed Governor of Berar by Murtaza Nizam 
Shah. In 1577 there was a rumour of an invasion of the 
Deccan by Akbar, the Moghul Emperor. Tbis put Murtaza 
on to some activity. Fortunately the rumour was found to 
02 false, Murtaza now became powerless and could not 
control his Amirs; one of whom, Salabat Khan, grasped the 
reins of the government and became all-powerful. 

Moyhul raid on Berar — Akbar now sent an army under 
Ins foster brother, Miraa Aziz Kban, entitled Khani-mam to 
mar .h against Ahmednagar. Salabat Khan replied by sending 
an army of 30,00 0. The Moghul horse did not meet this 
army in open engagement \ they plundered Dlichpur and 
jrei.ottted, and Berar had peace for a few v« ats. 



imprisoned 
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y 'muhamadan period, 

A ^nizam Shah II.— In 1588 Murtaza Nizam Shah 
' located in his bath by his son, Miran Hussain, who 
succeeded him as Hossain Nizam Shah II. Hussain II wa„ 
put to death after a. reign of less than two months and the 
Amirs of Ahmednagar raised to the throne Ismail, the son 
of the fugitive Burhan, who was a brother of Nizam Shah. One 
Jamal Khan became regent in Ahmednagar and became sll- 
powerful. Jamal Khan became extremely unpopular owing 
to his heretic faith. 


Burhan’s attempt to regain his kingdom -In 159 

Akbar, the Moghul Emperor, turned his attention again to¬ 
wards the Deccan. Burhan Khan, a brother c* Nizam Shah, 
was offered every assistance and was asked to march against 
Ahmednagar where his son was unjustly reigning. 

There were several engagements and finally Burhan Kban 
succeeded in defeating Jamal Kb m and capturing the young 
Ismail. Me now ascended rhe throne as Burhan Nizam Shab 
n. and appointed Nur Khan as Governor of Berar. 

Hog-hnl Period — Berar annexed to the Delhi empire. 
—Burhan died in April 1595 and was succeeded by his son, 
Jbrahim Nizam Shah, who reigned for 4 months only. He was 
& tain in a battle with the Bijapuris; the affairs of the kingdom 
fell into utter confusion, and the rival factions arose, Sultan 
Murad, Akbars fourth con, who had a general coiumiibioo 
•feoin his fftthor to attempt the conquest of Berm, taking 
advantage cf this opportunity marched .hist Abmednagat. 
% common consent Chand Bibi or Chand Sultana, a roy^t 
princess was appodmed regent of the estate. She ms* woome 
°f masculine vigour and had long beer* tamed in the 
Ntccan for her spirit and her iuu-llect and though now in her 
^^ieth year had lost nodung of Lcr -energy. When tho 
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delivered the attack, she directed in person the 
operations to repel them. Thanks mainly to her exertions and 
her inspiring personality, the expedition was unable to effect 
the capture of the city and at length withdrew. A treaty was 
however concluded and Berar was ceded to the Moghul 
Emperor. On conclusion of peace Murad occupied Berar 
which thus became once more after the lapse of two centuries 
and a half an appanage of the crown of Delhi. 

Shortly after a civil war broke out in Ahmednagar and 
the brave Sultana was murdered. 


Prince Murad after the annexation of Berar to the Moghul 
empire founded a town about 6 miles from Balapur, which he 
named Shahpur, making it his residence and the newly won 
province was divide 1 among the Moghul nobles. After Murad's 
death Akbar formed the design of conquering the whole 
Deccan. Ahmednagar was beseiged and captured and Daniya!, 
the emperor's fifth son, was appointed Governor of Ahmed¬ 
nagar, Khandesh and Berar, under the title of Khani- 
Khanan. 


He governed Berar- till l 605 when lie died of excessi ve 
drinking. A detailed account df Berar was added to the Ain-i 
Akbari in 1596-97 We find from this that Berar was divided then 
into thiiteen sarkars rii' rev* ruie districts, of which the largest 
and die richest was Gowil which contained 44- parganas and 
corresponded roughly with the Amracti district. The district was 
vreused at more than 28 lakhs of land revenue and 2^ lakhs of 
Stuyargk-it, or assignments, for the pay of troops. Elliqfopiu’ 
is described as n leuge city and tha capital,, and Gowilgarh 
so a f«'»<vr(\-s of almost matchless strength.. 


:n 1610 ‘oiiv Malik Ambar, who was a powerful adherent 
of iho Ni^ain Sain dynasty, recaptured Ahmednagar and Berar. 
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1 

ei|n Berar was morel^J^J 


* —,,,, s the greater part of Jehangir’s ref] 

in the hands- of Malik Amber than in those of the 


Imperial officer. So far as the land revenue was concern 
the administration was probably do amity each paity collecting 
what it could. In the first year of Shah Jehan’s rule Berar 

passed once more under Moghul sway. In l0 3 ^ l ^ e y> * H * 
that part of the Deccan which was in the possession o t h 
Moghuls was divided into four subahs or provinces^ one 0 
which was Berar with Ellicbpur as its capital and Gowilgav 
its principal fortress. Aurangazeb, Shah jeh.m s t air son, 

was appointed viceroy of these four subahs. In u,anp 

reb left Deccan in order to contest the imperial thionc n 
1659 he , became Emperor of Delhi and appointed Raja Jai 
Singh'to the viceroyalty of the Deccan One Jrijkhan was 
made Subahdar of Berar. To 1680 Sambftaji, the son of 
Shivaji, overran Berar and' did much damage. In 1690 
Raj a rani, the half-brother and successor of Sambhaji, aided by 
Bakht Buland; the Gond Raja of Deogarh, who had embrac¬ 
ed Islam in order to obtain Aurangzeb’s support, again devasta¬ 
ted the province. In 1718 Abdulla and Hussain Alikuan, the 
Saiyed Ministers of- the Emperor,. Farrukh Siyar, • fl’rmr lly 
recognized the claim of the Marathas, who periodically overran 
Berar to collect chouth or blackmail to the extent of one quarter 
®f the revenue, and also permitted them to levy iwirr the ryots 
the contribution known Satdfeshtiiukhi, which seems to have 

keen a royalty e.i appointments to or recognition . ■ the nhl 
Hindu 'office of Deshmukh, and amounted to to-per ce^eol 
f he revenue collections. 

A year later Muhammad Shah ascend' d the throne 
Delhi, but the government was still hithe hands 01 the ' 
Satyeds. Chin Kilijkhao, afterwards known as Asaf Jib, who 
distinguished- himselt in 1 he later v.-arsrof Auca.uyi.eb, ha 
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n appointed viceroy of the Deccan under the title of Niz 
ulk 3 but was opposed by the court party at Delhi, who sent 
secret instructions to Mubarik Khan. Governor of Khandesh, 
urging him to withstand Asaf Jah by force of arms. In 1724 
a battle was fought at Shakarkhelda in the Buldana district, 
in which Mubarik Khan was utterly defeated. This’battle 
established the virtual independence of Asaf Khar, the found¬ 
er of the line of the 'Nizams of Hyderabad who, to celebrate his 
victory, renamed the scene of it as Fathekhelda, or the village 
of victory, and from that day Berar has always been nominally 
subject to the Nizam. The Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur posted 
their officers all o* .r the province which they occupied with the:r 
troops, collected more than half the revenue, and fought 
among themselves for the right to collect it. But the Nizam 
constantly maintained his title as de jure ruler of the 
country with the exception of Mebkar and some parganas to 
the south, which were ceded to the Peshwa in 1760 after the 

battle of Udgir and Umarkhed, and other pargacas ceded h* 

1795 after the baftle of Kharda. 

This struggle oc-^ween Mogbai and Maratha for supremacy 
in Berar commenced in 1737 between Asaf Jah and Ragbuj 1 
Bhoncla. It ended in 1803 when, after the defeat of the 
Moratha confederacy at Assaye and Argaon and the capture of 
Gowilgarh by General Arthur Wellesley, the Rh juste 
signed the treaty of Deogaon by which he resigned all claim 
to territory and revenue west of the Ward ha. Govvdgarh and 
Nawjaln, with a small tract of land, afterwards exchanged. 
tenffiSning in bis possession. 


The injury caused to Berar by the wars of the eighteenth 
century must have been wide and deep. Described in 
“Ain-i-Akb: B” ^ highly cultivated and in parts populous 
supposed by M. De Thewenet in .1667 to be one oitb e 
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portions of the Moghal empire, it fell on evil day; 
before the close of the seventeenth century. Cultivation fell 
when the finances were strained by long wars ; the local 




Avenue officers rebelled, the army became mutinous and the 
Marathas easily plundered a weak province. Whenever the 
Moghuls appointed a collector, the Marathas appointed another 
an d both claimed the revenue, while foragers from each ^.ide 
exacted forced contributions, so that the harassed cultivator 
often threw up his land and helped to plunder his neighbour. 
The Marathas by these means succeeded in fixing their hold 
°n the province ; but its resources were ruined, and its people 
^ere seriously demoralized by a regimb of barefaced plunder 
a od fleecing without the semblance of principle or stability. 

Berar re-attached to Hyderabad.- I 3 y the partition 
treaty of Hyderabad in 1804, the Berar territories ceded by 
the Bbonsla Rnja were made over to the Nizam. Some tracts 
about Sindkhed and Jalna were also restored by Sindh ia to 
the Hyderabad State, 


The treaty of Deogaon had put a stop to actual 'Warfare in 
Berar, but the people continued to suffer intermittently from 
the inroads of Pindaris and incessantly from misgovernment, 
for the province had been restored to the Nizam just at the 
time when confnsion in his territories was at its worst, “The 
Nizam’s territories”, wrote General Wellesley in January i8c.t 
w aie complete chaos from the Godavari to Hyderadad and 
again Sindkhed is a nest of thieves the situation of tbi*, 
country is shocking; the people are starving in hundreds and 
there is no government to a (ft rd the slightest relief 

Between 1S03 and 182a tbr - venr, of Berar bad declined 
by otie-hnif ru ing to the raids of Pindaiis and Bbils, whilst 
.must wasteful, no less than * 6 #o* 
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rj 0 st )ps being quartered on the province. The British Govern 
ment had to interfere every now and then to restore order and 
assist the Nizam. In 1849 a man styling himself Appa Sahib 
Bhonsla, ex-raja of Nagpur, was captured by the British force 
The Nizam’s Government became deeply involved in debt to 
the firm of Messrs. Palmer <k Co., who advanced laFge loans 
at 24 per,cent, for numerous cavalry maintained in Berar, 


Puranmal, a money lender of Hyderabad, got most 
of Berar in farm. In 1839 he was turned out in favour of 
Messrs. Pestor.ji & Co., an enterprising firm of Parsi 
merchants, who made considerable exportation, of cotton from 
Berar to Bombay. In 1841 Chandulal, the Hyderabaxi 
minister, gave them large assignments of revenue rn repayment 
of loans to the State. All these proceedings damaged the 
State's credit as Chandulal’s financing, had hampered its 
revenue. In 1843 and several succeeding years the Nizam's 
government became indebted to the British government foi 
the pay of the military force which the British Government 
maintained for the protection-of the Nizam’s government. In 
185 ? this debr and other unsatisfied claims amounted to 45 
lakhs. In 1853 a new treaty was concluded with the Nizam's 
government by which the province of Berar, yielding a gioi.s 
revenue of 50 lakhs, was assigned to the British in satisfaction 
of this debt and other claims of British government and 1 it was 
further agreed that the Hyderabad Contingent was to be main 
tained by the British government and paid out of the revenue 
of the province, and the surplus to be mad ; over to the 
Nizam's government. Thus ended the Muhammadan rule 
Beraiv 
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CHAPTER II. 

General condition of Berar under 
Muhammadan Buie. 

Under Hindu Rule Berar enjoyed long and lasting peace. 
Commerce, art and religion flourished. Wc have seen all tin* 
,n Chapter III, Hindu period. Under Muhammadan ude 
t&c country suffered most from constant wars and ieud~. Sir 
^ Lyall remarks thus about the state of the country during 
this period:— 

“Long wasting wars, bloody feuds, revolts, massacres, 
assassinations, cruel and barbarous punishments, sad stories 

deaths of kings, all these things fill the chronicles of 
^lautagenets and Valois as plentifully as the annals of 
hahmani dynasty” Highway robbery was rife during the 
part of the Bahmantrule Muhamad Shah, a Bahmani 
adopted' drastic measures to check this. The malefactors 
Wer e beheaded and their beads sent to the capital. - Twenty 
thousand heads were collected and Safdar Khan, the gover 
ll0r of Berar, must have sent a good many to the capital 

Mode Of Administration.— During the early pari of the 
ru te of the Bahmani kings, Berar was administered by nobles 
n high rank and position having a separate army. 1- 
^ahuiani kings divided then kingdom into wr • Jf -b >' 
ht ; vitrees, each under the go- ernorship of a 'Hatojdar or 
-ovincial governor. A irafdar was almost independent m 

! ^tu ra f. He commanded the provincial army, collected the 

Cv «nue, and mace all appointments--civil and roilitan 
was one? of such Svv " ha o ^eru of adnnuiiirft. 
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ton naturally weakened the central government and increase# 
the powers of the provincial governors. 

Muhammad Shah ill, the Bahmani king, noticed this and 
curtailed the powers of the provincial governors. 


Many parganas of the provinces were made khas and 
were administered by officers appointed direct by the Crown 
’while the governers were allowed to appoint a commandant 
Only to the chief fort in each province, all other commandants 
of iorts being appointed direct by the king. Thes ■ 
reforms came too late. Tarafdars became disaffected au’d 
Fatehullah, the governor of Berar, declared his independence- 
A detailed account of the administration of the province is 
found in Ain-i-Akbari. This account relates to Nizamshalu 
and Imadshahi kings. The province was divided into 13 
sarkars or revenue districts during this period. Gowil was the 
largest and richest of all. It contained 44 parganas and 
corresponded roughly with the Amraoti district. The district 
was assessed at rather rpore than 28 lakhs of land revenue 
and lakhs of Suyarghat, or assignments for the pay of 
troops. 

Land revenue was administered by hereditary offices ot 
Deshmukh and Deshpandia. The Deshmukh was the head 
pa ft l r.f a circle of villages and was responsible for apportion 1 
mg and collecting the land revenue. The Desh'pandiu was 
& head paUvari or karoongo and kept accounts. They 
were always Hindus; the Deshmukh, generally a Kunbi, and 
»lie Deshpandia a Brahmin. Muhammadan rulers maintained 
these Hmdu officers to conciliate a conquered people. There 
are now in Berar several Muhammadan families of Desk 
mnkhs also, but they are all beliewto be descendants of 
Hindus who m the reign .of Aucangaeb, accepted Islam m 
preference to icUnquisbing tbcif hereditary offices 
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is a strange instance of two families of Des 
mulch s, one Musalman and the other Hindu, acknov ledgec. 
-ousins, living in neighbouring parganas both o* th^m claiming 
to be Rajputs by caste : 



Under the Moghul rule the Deccan was divided into four 

Subahs or provinces, one of which was Berar with Ellichpur 
a s its capital, and Gowilgarh as its principal fortress. Under 
‘he rule of Malik Amber, Berar was in a better condition 
His rule was just and 'vise. Malik Amber ruled the province 
during the greater part of the rule of Jebangir. 

During the beginning of the eighteenth cet tur*}, ^hen 
the Moghul and the Maratha struggled for supremacy in 
Berar, the condition of the country was most miserable, as 


we have seen in the last chapter. 

The Maratius taking advantage of this state ol thing.', 
succeeded in fixing their hold on the piovince. 

Archaeology.— Of the archaeological remains of the 
Muhammadan period, the fort of Gowilgarh deserves special 
mention. According the Firishta the fort was built in i. 5 
A. D. by Abroad Slvah Wali, the ninth king of Kahmani 
dynasty. It was subsequently repaired and improved bv 
K «‘ehulla Imad-ul Mulk, the first independent king of Berar 
10 *488. 


The most conspicuous of the remains upon the hill is the 
1 Jin of the great Masjid, which stands upon the bit best 1 
Awards the south side of the plateau. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


THE BHONSLA DYNASTY. 


Rise Of Maratha power.— The history of the rise of the 
Maratha power may be traced from the beginning of the 17th 
century. Shahji Bhonsle, a Maratha general, took service 
under the king of Bijapur, and large numbers of Marathas 
■were enrolled in the army of Bijapur under him. The 
Marathas had lost nothing of the hardy and warlike 
nature for which they were famous in the days of Hwen 
Tv.mg. SbajPs ancestral home was at Poona, There he 
left his son Shivaji under the guardianship of Dadoji Konda 
Deo Shivaji was brought up as an orthodox Hindu and the 
duty of protecting his religion from the insults heaped upon it 
by Munamrpab.ins was strongly impressed upon him front 
h,s childhood. .IJ jlorc he grew to manhood he exhibited a 
•rrcat spirit of adventure and organized an army for starting on 
, raruer of u » (; uv;t at the expense of his Muhammadan 
neighbours His *:rst expkoi was the ' npture of the hill fort 
• )f Toma,' wink- bt was only xg years of age, from the king of 
Bijapur. This vus in 1646. He built a fort at Raigarh 
which lie #ubseq h ntiy made the Centre and capital of his 
rork; . dominion. Details of Sbivaji’s exploits in the Deccan 
objects of t hr- History of India ' toper. We will now 
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<t : b£ history of the Bhonsla kings of Nagpur. Madhoji 1 
of Deor, in Satara district, who is the founder of the 
bhonsla family of Nagpur, was a silladar or leader of horse, 
Under the great Shivaji. Madhoji had three sons : Bapuji, 
f ar^oji and Sabaji. Parsoji rendered distinguished military 
■service in the early Maratha wars and as a reward was en 
ousted with the right to collect chouth (fourth of die revenue 
Maimed by the Marathas) in Berar. 

^^huji I.—Parsoji died in r.709 and was succeeded by 


his 


son Kanhoji, who was soon displaced by bis cousin 


^aghuji, a grandson of Madhoji’s second son Bapuji. 
^ a ^huji was the first and most distinguished of the Bhonsla 
lU lers of Nagpur. He was born in 1698 at his fathers village 
Pandowrna, near Poona: he served for some time with 
^anhoji, who proposed to adopt him, but as a son was bom 
t0 him he quitted his service in disgust. He remained tor 
some time with CLand Sultan at Nagpur and thence went to 
^ uara. Kanhoji rendered himself obnoxious at Saiara court 
* nd was supplanted by Raghuji. In 173* Raghuji was 
a Ppointed to collect chouth of Berar oy the Satara court. In 
Raghuji came to Nagpur, being invited by f hand 


Wuhan’s widow to oust Watt Shab, an illegitimate son of Bakht 


' ^ Widow to oust w an Oliau, »U mq(,muuug w. 

^uland, who had usurped the throne. VVali Shah was put to 


death and the rightful heirs, Akbar Shah and Burhan Shah. 


plaoed on the throne. Raghuji retired to Berar, having 
' a treaiy with them by which he received U l ‘ IJ " 

" r rupees and several districts on the Wainguaga as the 


•i 


his help. Dissensions m031. between the ' ■■■' math • * l *u 


brother, 


*?43 Raghuji was again called to support aho elder 
” ttr Ka n Shah. Akbar Shao was driven into exile and finally 


. a A.<V JiX,h 

£ 0|,i oned at Hyderabad. R«*h u i l haJ r ‘ ot ^ heart t0 »»’« 

bac k to the weaker Oond a su.-nd time the cowutiy Uc hold 


8 
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Within bis grasp. Burhan Shah became practically a state- 
prisoner and all the real power passed to the Maratha chief. 
He constituted himself protector, made Nagpur his capital 
and quickly reduced all Deogarh to his own authority. Bur¬ 
han Shah*s descendants have continued to occupy the position 
up to the present time, and the representative of the family 
resides at Nagpur with the title of Raja, being called 
Sausthanik. Raghuji’s exploits were most extensive and 
numerous. He raided the country up to Allahabad in the 
north anchup to the Carnatic in the south. He commenced a 
series of expeditions to Bengal which terminated after ti contest 
of ten years in;the acquisition of Cuttack and the promise of \ 
12 lakhs annually from A!i Vardy Kh&n, the Nawab of Bengal, 
as chouth. He Tuled at Nagpur from 1743. to'1755. By 
1751 he had effected the*conquest of the Deogarh territories, 
Chanda and Chhattis^arh. Ratartpur capitulated without a 
blow rn.r7.4j on the advance of his General, Bhashkarpanth. 
The Fort of Chanda Was delivered up to Raghuji by the 
treachery of Diwad in 1749 land two years later was finally 
ceded to him. Raghuji died in 1755. The countries under 
him and paying tribute to him extended east to west, from the 
Bay of Bengal to Ajanta hills, and north to south from the 
Nerbudda to Godavari* Bold and decisive in action Raghuji 
was the the perfect type of a Maratha leaden 

Janojj.—Raghuji was succeeded by his son Janoja 
Madhoji, another brother of janoji, opposed and the matter 
was referred to Poona, fanoji was confirmed in the soverignty 
of Nagpur with the title of Seva Sahib Subha, while Chanda 
and Qiftattisgarh were given as an appanage to Madhoji. 
Janoji'.umed all his attention to settling the territory which 
his father had conquered. The battle of Panipat did not injdre 
him, rather from the terrible losses of otbi;r Maratha princes 
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relatively stronger. Soon after this the Nizam 

taking advantage of the minority of the Peshwa, Madho Kao, 

attacked his territory. Janoji was conciliated by the court of 
Poona at this time so that he might not join the Nizim. Janoji 
was offered the StrJeshmukhi of Berar and was given full 
liberty to plunder his brother at Chanda. It does not appeal, 
however, that Janoji took any active part in the war betwewn 
the Peshwa and the Nizam. The Nizam was successful m his 
attack against the Peshwa and dictated peace it> T 7 6 -* 

The next year the Nizam gained over Janoji and both 
sacked and burnt Poona. This was not the test of Janoji s 
treacheries. He was induced by the Peshwa by the promise of 
territory yielding 32 lakhs of annual revenue to attack the 
Nizam in concert with the Peshwa’s troops. T he Nizam was 
entirely defeated and the price was paid to Janoji, but the boy 
Peshwa did not fail to reproach him for his treachery. 


§L 


He detested Janoji and in 1765 united with the Nizam to 
avenge the sack of Poona. The allied armies advanced to 
Nagpur, burnt it and forced Janoji to disgorge the greater 
part of the price of his' former treachery. Two years later 
Janoji was again in arms agaiDst the Peshwa, having joined in 
the rebellion of Raghoba, uncle of the Peshwa, and the Gaik 
war. On this occassion the Peshwa advanced through Berar 
u;> to Nagpur, while Janoji having given him the slip was plun 
dering around Poona. Rut be was ultimate iy obliged to sue 
for peace which was concluded in April 1769. Jn this treaty 
Janoji’s dependence on the Peshwa was fully acknowledged 
He was bound to furnish a contingent of 6,000 men and to 
attend the Peshwa in person whenever required ; to pay an 
annual tribute of 5 lakhs of rupees ; to enter into no genera' 
negotiations with foreign powers, and to make no " aj 
the Psshvra's sanction. On hie return journey to Kamm- m 
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ay 1772 he died at Taljapur on the river Godavari. During 
his reign the country of Nagpur, except on two occasions, 
had perfect peace within its boundaries. Janoji’s name is 
remembered as .the settler .of,what his father only conquered. 
Ift private life he was easy of access and most regular in the 
observance of .all .duties of state and of religion. As a politi¬ 
cian he was not successful. Hp seems to have over-acted his 
part towards both the Peshwa and the Nizam and to have 
ended by making thejn unanimous in their hostility towards 
him. 

SabajI and Mudhoji —After the death of Janoji, Sabaji, 
another brother of Janoji, usurped the government. Mudhoji 
with the youthful son, Rnghoji, the late king’s nephew and 
heir by adoption, hastened to Nagpur. During the next two 
years and a half a civil war raged. 

Mudhoji. —In 1 773 there was a short reconciliation and 
joint government. Daryabai, widow of the late Raja, took 
a leading part in this civil war, now supporting one claimant to 
the throne and now the other. The final decision was arrived 
at the battle of Panchgaon, 6 miles south of Nagpu^- 
Mudhoji, who was almost vanquished, shot his brother Sabaji 
in th battle field and thus gained the undisputed regency on 
behalf of bis son. Mudhoji at once commenced restoring 
t rder in the affairs of the state, governing wisely and moderately. 
In 1777 a confidential intercourse had been established 
],y Hasting with Mudhoji and with his minister, Dewaka 
Pandit. He was obliged, however, in (-rder to keep up appear¬ 
ances a* Poona, to send troops down to Cuttack, ostensibly 
against the English. In 1785 Mandla and upper Nerbudda 
valley wet- nominally Added to the Nagpur dominions by 
treaty by yhieh Mudhoji agreed to pay 27 lakhs of rupees in U> 
the Fqp 0 * treasury. 


- 
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uji II.—Mudhoji died in 1788 leaving all the Nag - v 
^ite tranquil and prosperous. He left great treasures ii? 
cash and in jewels to his family. His son, though of age and 
Nominally Raja, had remained during the life time of his able 
father in perfect submission and obedience. He now assumed 
control of the state and went to Poona where his ritit-s and 
dignity were confirmed. His younger brother, Vyankaji, 
was conferred the title of Sena Dhurandkar. C handa and 
^hhattisgarh were obtained for him as appanage. Chimnaji, 
the other brother, wafc to have Marrdla; but he died short 
h after Raghuji’s retuiyi to Nagpur. Raghup’s contingent 
Accompanied the Peshwa’s troooy in the war with 1 rpu which 
'commenced in 1789-. He entered heartily into the war with 
die Niz im, which led to the battle'ot Kbudlafcrin March 1795, 
participated td the advantages of the terms imposed on the 
^izam. He then accompanied the Peshwa to Poona, where 
ht renewed his engagement and obtained fresh orders for the 
delivery of the districts on the south cf the Nerbudda,- which* 

' er e withheld from him through the influence Of Sindbia, as 
' v ‘H as a promise cf Hoshangabad and other places iu Bhopal, 
the two followiu ; years he had gamed the forts of Chaura 
Te2garh and Dhamoni from another fiundela chieftain/ 
' n ’ ,97 Ycshwant Kao Hollcnr tied for shelter to Nagpur 
JUt found Only a ptison. 


Nagpur kingdom —The Nagpur Kingdom was at The' 
' "’th < ( f j(s power under Ragbuji II. The whole of the pcrsenl 
| “ r 'ti.il Provinces and Berar besides Orissa and some of th«J 
_^hoia Nagpur States were all under his Sway. His revenue 
'"’s about a crore of rupees. Hh army consisted of i 3 ,ood 
hor s« and 25,000 infaTttrv tvi’i-h ’ r 1,000 \v--c to.-ula. 
battalions, besides 4,000 AVabs. His luod artillery .included 
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90 pieces of ordnance. ’Up to ,1803 the 
administration was on the whole successful. 


Raghuji II.— In 1798 Mr. 'Colebrooke was appointed 
Kesident to the Court of Raghuji, but he did not arrive at 
Nagpur until March 1799. In May r8oi the British Resident 
who had vainly endeavoured to enter into a defensive alliance 
against Sindhia, withdraw from Nagpur, and Sindhia and 
Raghuji united together in the year .1803 to oppose the British 
government. The Peshwa was -compelled to seek the protec¬ 
tion of the British at Basseiu, being completely defeated by 
Jashwant Rao Holkar. The British agreed to help the Peshwa 
on his entering into a subsidiary alliance with them. By 
• his alliance the'Peshwa was bound to maintain a contingent 
of British troops at his -capital and the British guaranteed 
his protection. This was the treaty of Bassein. The great 
Maratha Chiefs, Sindhia, Holkar and Bhonsle, were all furious¬ 
ly angry when they beard the news and refused to recognize 
the treaty ; but General Wellesley, who was in command of 
British forces, advanced so .rapidly against Poona for the 
purpose of reinstating the Peshwa that no connected action 
was possible.* 0 their part, and Jaswant Rao sullenly retreated 
to Indore, but Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsle moved large * 
masses of troops into the 'Deccan, General Wellesley recogniz¬ 
ing that war was inevitable forced-them ito unmask by pr( pos¬ 
ing that all parlies, including the British, should retire to 
their owu territories. This fchey.declined to ,do and war was 
at once declared against them. The armies of Sindhia and 
Raghuji Bhonsle .were many times larger than the British 
and had been carefully pained by French officers. It is yij 
said that at the h» ginning there were upwards of 300,000 
in the field- 
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, . Je. battle df Assaye.— General Wellesley scored* 
sfsuceess in August 1803 by captur' n g Ahmeduagar in 
which Sindhia had stored his munitions <jf war. Sindhia reta¬ 
liated by plundering‘the Nizam’s dominions in the reax of the 
British, but'he was not permitted to do ?o for long with im¬ 
munity, for‘Wellefttywheeled round and by forced marches 
caine up with him at Assaye, a little village iying in the fori, 
of two tributaries of the Godavari between K,handesh and 

Berar. The British had only 4 ,7°° s0,d,ers and 26 g “" S 
against 128 guns and 50,000 men of 'Sindhia and Bhonsle, 
The Marathas fought stubbornly but they could not withstand 
the 'British bayonets for long, and after a desperate struggle 
over the guns they were driven with great slaughter into the 
stream behind their position. Sindhia and Bhonsle fled from 
the field long before the end, and - were pursued by Colonel 
Stevenson who had arrived with reinforcements mo late to 
take part in the battle. General Lake meanwhile, advancing 
from Cawnpore, captured by storm the strong fort of Aligarh 
and defeated Sindhia at Delhi and Agra and lastly at the 
'battle Of Jaswari•in’J&e Alwar Slate. 

Sindhia then made overtures’tfjpr peace, but. the terms 'Dfier- 


Sl 


ed to him were such as be would ndt accept and the war was 
continued. Wellesley and Stevenson then met the allied 
himy at Argaon in Berar, and completely defeated them after 
a short and bloody contest apd scattered them in flight. 
Wellesley’s next objective-was Gawilgarh, ’Raghuji's principal 
stronghold. The fort was a strong one, but their previous 
treats had cowed the Marathas and they were defeated after 
a half-hearted 'resistance to the British army, lhe fob o' 
"Gawiigarh compelled Raghuji to nuke peace at once before 
be was completely ruined and on 17th December 1805, two 
days’ afte the fall of Gawilgarh, he signed the treaty 
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fcbgaon. By this treaty nearly one third of his kingdo 
igomprising Eas.t and West Berar with Balessar and Sambalpur 
and its dependencies were ceded to the British, and the Raja, 
was to receive permanetly a Resident at his court at Nagpur. 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinsi;one was appointed- to the post. 
After this peace his army, and his revenue were much reduced. 
During tfcie war with the English the Nawab of Bhopal 
had seized Hoshangabad in 1807. Raghuji recovered this 
the same year. Sambalpur with its dependencies was also 
restored to him by the English in 1806, 


§L 


Period.of misrule. 1808 - 1818 .—Up to jSp 4 the Maratha. 
r ji)e was successful od the whole j but from t'hs time a.period, 
of misrule commenced, till it finally collapsed in r8i8. Raghuji’s, 
rule became most arbitrary and exactiug. He commenced 
to rack rent and screw the cultivating, classes. He used to 
withhold the pay of his soldiers aud thereby compelled them 

to borrow at a high rate of interest. He started banking, 
firms, and used, to advance monies to liis own soldiers and 
others at a high rate of interest. F.or. all this he was nick*, 
named the “Big Bania.” There was no security in the 
country ; the Pindaries used to loot people systematically. 
They became so bold that in November 1811 they advanced 
under Amir Khan’s leadership .up to NAgpur and burnt one 
of its suburbs and ouly returned when they, learnt that two 
British columns were approaching. 


In ,813 Raghuji entered into a. compact with Sindbia for 
the conquest and partition of the territories of Bhopal. After- 
besieging the capital for 9 mouths the confederates had to 
retire in Jpljr 1814. baffled by the energy aud heroism of 
Wazir Mohammad. Raghuji would have renewed his attempts, 
had not the Bengal government declared that they could, not. 
be permitted. 
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7 .'arsojio—Raghuji died in March i 3 i 6 and was succeed^ 
jy his son Parsoji, a man blind, lame and paralysed. Aery 
soon after his accession Bakabai, the widow of the deceaseJ 
Raja, was appointed regent. She- kept possession of the 
Raja’s person and regency for sometime, until with toe consent 
of the Mankaris (Maratha nobles) and the Military leaders 
Mudhoji Bhonsle, or Appa Sahib as he ^generally known, 
succeeded in becoming regent’ 


Appa Sahib;— He was the son of the late Raja’s younger 
brother- Vyankajj. Appa Sahib’s first step was to court tne 
countenance of the new Resident, Mr. Jenkins. 

Oh 28 th May 1&16 a treaty of defensive* alliance was 
signed by which the British were tounaintain six battalions Of 
infantry with cavalry and artillery, while Parsoji was to pay 
seven and a half lakhs of rupees annually and to maintain a 
contingent of 2,003 horse and 2,000 infantry for the purpose 
of the alliance. In January 18 £ 7. Appa Sahib went away from 
the capital under pretence of visiting Chanda on urgent state 
affairs, A few days after his departure the Raja was found 
doad in his.bed poisoned as it was subsequently prpvcd b> 
Appa Sahib. 


Parsoji had ~to son, begotten or adopted , consequently’ 
Appa-Sahib being the nearest relative tv-) the deceased in the 
Diale line ascended the throne From this tim ? his relation- 
" hip with the British underwent a speedy change. He j >»iv 
>n the schemes of the Fesbwa ancFSmdhia and encouraged iho 
Rindaris, 

Battle- of<Sitabaldi.— Toe y ar tS» 7 - was a memorable 
Ve&r in the history of India.. The question of British sup ‘ :!nac >’ 
w once more to be settled in this year. The Fiodaris, a 
formidable band of robbers, had become very F overfill tlurmg 
tins tins*. They were »<»*>•* r - ad ? to hke themselves o.U-fora- 
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se of plunder to any Chief who required their help* and 
: Si^dhia and'Holkar especially who derived great assistance from 
them in their constant wars sheltered them and even assigned 
grants of land to some of them. They could on one occasion 
put into the field an army of 6o,ooo horsemen and they 
possessed several 'batteries of guns. The immediate cause 
of their coming into conflict with the British was a raid which 
they made in 1816 into Northern Circars, during which they 
destroyed no less than 339 villages. The -Governor-General 
made preparations on a large scale as he knew the Pindaric 
were receiving secret support from the Maratha chiefs. In 
November >1817 the Teshwa, Bajirao, openly took their part 
and attacked the Residency of Poona. Mr. TSlphinstone, the 
Resident, retired to Kirki. This news reached Nagpur on 
the 14th November 1817, Appa Sahib informed Mr. Jenkins, 
the Resident at Nagpur, that'the Peshwa had sent him a khilat 
with golden standard and the title of Sanapati and invited him 
io be present at a ceremony which he intended to 'hold to 
receive the honors. Mr. Jenkins remonstrated stating, as the 
Peshwa was then -in arms against the 'English, the Raja’s 
pu )lic acceptance of the marks »f distinction was inconsistent 
with the terms of alliance with <the British Government. The 
■Raja did not mind it and received t?he khilat in public durbar. 
The Resident now concentrated his droops and occupied the 
hill of Sitabaldh On the evening of 216th November 1817 
Tie battle of SitabaJdi began by the Maratha armies opening 
fire on the British position. At first'the British were over- 
.powered 'by the superiority in number of the enemy. The 
Marat has had 18,000 men of whom nearly one quarter of the 
force were Arfths, whilst the English had only 1,800 men In 
>:he beginning Finally the British were victorious and App* 
Sahib was compelled lo surrender. 


§L 
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.^Battle cf Nagpur -So- of 

•follow the example of the Raja, ana 

•uk.- n, -r,th December after a brief 

... Nagpur rmh oteUnau,. '®° 3°' h „„ >fth ,» te 

angageurau. rh= c« V .umudarar. • ^ ^ 

.(Nagpur «™->* * ’ , ed in , h , m „,„d 

Ann? Sahib was allowed .to be ret ,, 

^ ... . . _ .. rth of the Nerbudcla as 

.on his ceding all the territories * 10 

, ; .p southern bank, and all 
well as certain possesions on toe su 

. _ r. i ’ cimuia and'Jashpur in view 

his riehts in Berar, Gawilgurh, stt > 1 

nls ni:> ., , . , Th Raja was to conduct 

of the subsidy and contingent. 10 ■ ‘ 

his affairs according to the advice of the Kesi ent an ^ o *ne 
i up such forts as might be demanded. e war ® ,ng , 1US 
■terminated General Doveton proceeded westwardagainst 
Hoikar and the Peshwa, No sooner Imd General Doveton s 
troops left Nagpur, Appu Sahib renewed his intrigues, raised 
the Gonds and sent secret instruction to the Wlladars and 
costellens not to surrenderee forts, which they were holding, 
to the English and finally applied -for assistant to Bajimo. 
At this time his participation in the murder of h.s cousin had 
come to be known- Sir 'R. Jenkins now arrested <be Raja 
' and it was determined, that he should be confined for life in 
Hindustan. He was sent under escort towards Allahabad 
but on the road he managed to escape by corrupting the 
.guards. He fled to the Mahedeo hills where he was joined 
by Chitu, the last of the Pindari leaders. Me ultimately 
escaped first to Asirgarh and then to Upper .India and died m 
Rajputana in i860. ^ . 

Haffhuii JII.-'On the final deposition of A|>P a • ' ■ 

•he SL of the late Raghuji by a daughter ma.ned u. 
Nanagoojur was selected to be placed on the niui,lia should 
iog to the Maratha custom it was necessary th-' • ‘ # 

-be .previously adopted by the widow of the last raja ' 
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the name Bhonsla and the adoption accordingly took 
He was recognized as Raja Raghuji III on the same 
terms as were granted to Appa Sahib. A regency was estab¬ 
lished at the head of which was placed Baka Bai, widow of 
Raghuji II. She had the care of the young Raja whilst the 
Resident superintended and administered every department' 
of the State through officers appointed by himself. 

In 1836 during the residfentship of the Hon’ble R. Caven 
dish, the Raja was permitted to assume the actual government 
During the time of the Raja’s minority when the country was 
administered by British' officers nothing occurred to disturb 
its peace. 


In 1 S'48 an impostof nfcmsd Raghobliarti Gossain, pre- 
lending to be A^na Sahih, raised an insurrection in Berar but 
the disturbance did not exiend to Niigour. Raghuji III died 
in Pi-cembtr 1853 without a child begotten or adopted. The 
Marquis of D.Uhousie, then Governor General declared that' 
the State of Nagpur had lapsed to the paramount Power. 
This order was confirmed by the Court of Directors of the 
hast India Company and by the’Crbwn, and Mf'agpur’ b c‘amc J 
a* British Province. 


CHAPTER II. 

Pandit Dynasty- 1734—1818. 

Whilst the Bhcnsla kings were ruling in Nagpur a Pandit 
dynaslv of Maratbn rulers \Ver6 administering Saugor and the 
adjoining country on hehalf of the Peshwa. Their rule 
commenced from th ; . 3 th cen cry. Ckata;sal, tne well known 
Bundcla long of Pauna, invaded a d occupied Saugor and 
th-adjoinubi in the seventeenth century In'ibb 
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lamipad Khan Bangash, the governor of Allahabad^ 
iehalf of the Moghul empire, was appointed Subadar ot 
Malwa. He shortly afterwards entered and invaded the 
territories of Chatarsal. The latter solicited assistance from 
Bajirao Peshwa of Poona which was readily afforded. The 
Pesnwa compelled him to evacuate Bundelkhand completely 
and Chatarsal was so much pleased with turn that he conferred 
on him a fort and districts in the neighbourhood of Jlunsi yield¬ 
ing a revenue of two and a quarter lakhs ot rupees , adopted 
him as his son, and on his death, which happened very soon 
after, bestowed on him a third of his possessions or an equal 
share with his own sons, Jagatrai aod Hirdesha. In 1734 the 
government of Malwa was madu over to Bajirao with the 
tacit consent of the Empfcror. Bajirao entered into a close 
alliance vvith Jagatrai and Hirdesha. 

Govindrao Pandit.—On his departure from Saugor, the 
Peshwa appointed one Govind Kao Pandit to govern the terri¬ 
tories which bad accnied to him. Govind Rao, of whom 
several stones ars still current, had been, it is said, originally 
the Pesnwa’s.cook. One day when travelling, Bajirao, who 
was a Kokanasth Brahmin, was observing a fast and therefore 
made no halt for his midday meal. Govind Rao, his cook 
who \vas a Karheda .Brahmin did not observe this fast and 
therefore begged Bajirao for ten minutes’ leave to enable him 
to take some food. On this being granted Govind Rao went 
the bank of a river and finding a corpse being burnt P v0 
c o«ded to cook hi%food on the funeral pyre. Bajirao who had 
observed him remarked that a man who could do this could 
^ anything and from that time commenced rapidly to advam t 
hltn in position. Govindrac smnamed Bundela, as the govei 
r, or of Bundelkhand proved an able admipisuatoi, anu 
‘735 and r 760 reduced to subjection the outlying £rAC * 
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and the adjoining district of Damob. He first fixed 
his headquarters at Rangir, a small village near Rehli, but 
subsequently built the present fort of Saugor on the site of 
the old one erected by the Dangis, and greatly improved and 
beautified the town which became the capital of the surround¬ 
ing country. Govindrao was killed before Fanipat in 1760, 
being cut off with a small force %vhile engaged in a raid on 
the supplies of the Afghan army. It is said he was so fat 
that he was unable to mount bis horse without assistance and 
was thus prevented from escaping. As a reward for his good 
services the Peshwa granted Saugor and the surrounding 
territories free of revenue to his family. Govindrao was 
succeeded by his son, Raghunath Rao commonly known as 
Appasahib, in 1779. Saugor was plundered by Amir Khan 
Pindari, then in the pay of Yaswant Rao Holkar. For about 
a month the army remained near this unfortunate city during 
which time a scene of promiscuous and unrestrained p hage 
continued. Every species of insult and torture were inflicted 
upon the male and female inhabitants of Saugor. Amir K han 
was driven off by the approach of an army of the Raja of 
Nagpur to whom the Saugor ruler had applied for assistance 
In <7»i the last king of the Gond Garha-Mandla line bad 
been deposed and the districts of Mandla and Jubbulpur were 
brought under the domination of the Saugor ruler. 1 hey 
were held however only for 18 years, during which time 
Mandla was ruined and depopulated by the extortion and 
tyranny of Vinayak Rao, an official sent from Saugor to govern 
it. In 1708 Jubbulpur and Mandla were ceded by ,he 
Peshwa to ' 'ghuji 1 i of Nagpur, who also obtained possession 
of Dhamoni from a subordinate Chief. Raghunath Ra° 
Appa "s»bib died in 180* without heirs and his wives Radha. 
Bui and Rukna Bai carried on the government assisted by 
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Weir agent, Vinayak Rao. In 1814 Sindia marched from 
Gwalior arid plundered Saugor making Vinayak Rao prisoner 
and releasing him on a payment of Rs. 75 i 00 °* 


British pule.— In 181S on ;he deposition of the Peshwa 
hy iLord Hastings his possessions in Saugor and Darnel, 
passed to the British Pensions aggregating two and a half 
lakhs of rupees were settled on the widows, Radha Bai and 
Rukma Bai, Vinayak Rao and other officers. The widows had 
adopted a son, Balwant Rao, who was sent to live at Jubbul 
pur with the title of Raja of Saugor. He adopted his daughter's 
son, Raghunatb Rao > who enjoyed a pension of Rs. 5,00a 
a year. 


CHAPTER III. 

General condition of pepole under Maratha rule. 


Marathas as Military Pace.—The Marathas are a rasa 
formed from military service and it seems probable that they 
sprang mainly from the peasant population of kunbis who 
took up arms and followed Sivaji in his warfare against the 
armies of Aurangzeb. They had lost nothing of th hardy 
and warlike nature for which they were famous in t ie d vs of 
Hwen Tsang. General Hisiop thus speaks of the Maratha 
cavalry.—“The Marathas possess extraordinary skill in 
horsemanship and have so intimate an acquaintance with then 
horses tha* they can make these animals do anything even in 
full speed in balthiug, wheeling Ac : they likewise use the 
spear with remarkable dexterity, sometimes in full gallop 
grasping their speftrs short and quickly sticking the point in 
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ground; still holding the handle they turn their horsS^ 
Suddenly round it, thus performing on the point of a spear as 
on a pivot the semi-circle round and round again. Their 
horses likewise never leave the particular class or body to 
which they belong ; so that if the rider should be knocked off, 
away gallops the animal after its fellows, never separating from 
the main body.” 


Mode of administration.— Up to 1 803 the Maratha 
administration was successful. The JBhonsles, at least the first 
four of them, were military chiefs with habits of rough 
soldiers. They were kind to the cultivating classes, being 
themselves descended from that order. The reigning prince 
was far from absolute and his younger brothers held portions 
of the kingdom as appanages with independent courts, 
while the near relatives of the family had a voice in all 
# matters of moment. The nobles, who had seats in Duroar 
were known as Mankaris. Some of these were really in the 
interest of the Peshwa. 


Officers of State. —Of the State functionaries, the Diwan 
was the principal minister representing the Raja in all depart¬ 
ments, the Farnavis was secretary of the finances. The War&r 
Panelya was responsible for the land revenue ; the Chitnavis was 
general secretary, and the Munsbi, the secretary for foreign 
affairs. The Sikkanavis was keeper of the king’s seal. These 
offices generally descended in the same families; where the 
proper incumbent was unfit the department was managed by a 
Deputy but be received a portion of the emoluments for his 
support. The principal military officers were the Sardaftar o* 
r.jnuoii'/i of a. rny esUtos and the Mir Baksbi or paymaster 
general. The Jjubahdars of provinces held mititary and civil 
command vuicu respective local jurisdiction. These 
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ip'ers were for the most part pnid hy Ja S irs or other gram, 


£30il land on exceptionally favorable terms. 

Administartion of justice.—The * n P e ^ son > 

the Kamaishdars and Patels were the authorities for administer 
mg civil and criminal justice, the Muhammadan law was 
administered to Muhammadans, and the Hindu law as inter¬ 
preted by the shastras were administered to the Hindus 
The Kamaishdars were assisted by Pharnavis, Burar Pandyas, 
and Head Patels of their district, if they chose to call on 
them for their attendance. They sometimes decided suits 
themselves and sometimes referred them to punchayets whose 
awards were enforced by their authority. Civil cases were 
generally decided by punchayets ; * suits above one thousand 
rupeer were generally tried by the Rajah Appeals from inferior 
courts were heard by the Rajah. In each village there was a 
Mahajan or arbitrator chosen by the Patels and Rdyats jointly. 
The Mahajan settled all disputes between the Patels, and 
amongst the Kayats, as far as was in his power. The lower 
classes, such as Telis, Kostees, etc., had particular heads 
of castes called Satiya$“to whom all cases of caste disputes 
were referred* their decisions were not satisfactory, a 
Puncbayet of Satiyas was called. All civil cases w£re decided 
by Punchayets held in the villages. Patels generally named 
the members of the Punchayets out of the most resp c ;ciable 


inhabitants of the village, but if any of them were objected to 
ky ti e parties they were changed. Proceedings of a village* 
^unchayet were rarely recorded. Punchayets held by the 


higher authorities were conducted with n >re regularity and 
*be proceedings were written and referred foi confirmatii.n. 
*he Rajah iu person or the Kamaishdars idea uttered unman 
justice. Patels of village; imposed small fia** f<v mn-?.. 


9 
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ounces but all of any consequence were referred to the office 
of government 

Administration of Land Revenue.— The whole 
country was divided into Parganah:;; each Parganah consisting 
of an indefinate number of villages. To each parganah was 
attached an establishment of Deshmookhs and Deshpandias 
under Gond Government. The Marathas removed them, 
retaining only general manager whose denomination they chang¬ 
ed from Hoddar to Kamaishdar, the keeper of the government 
accounts who was called Pharnvis, and the Barar Pandia or 
recorder of village accounts. In each village there was a Patel 
who was the representative of the government for apportioning 
and collecting the rent of his village. He was assisted by a 
Pandia or accountant and a kotwar or village watchman. The 
remuneration of a Patel, which was paid either in money or 
in rentfree land, was commonly i of the Government share. 
Patels were frequently succeeded by their sons not by virtue 
Q f hereditary right but by sufferance. The assessment of 
revenue was made annually and the amount was fixed in the 


first place in the aggregate for the parganah and then distri¬ 
buted among the villages by the parganah officer or kamaishdar 
in consultation with the Patels. Neither patels nor rayats 
were allowed to have any hereditary right, i he rayats held 
their land* on yearly leases granted to them by the patels. 
None of them were entitled to cultivate the same land in 
perpetuity nor was it the practice to grant leases to them for 
more then one year. 


Trade, - Undei vlaratha rule grain, oil seed and country 
doth formed tbo chief articles of export. In exchange the 
province used to import salt from Kor,lean ; silk, sugar and 
spices and J-utopean goods from Bunddkband, Mirzapur gad 
the north. 
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pt in times of depression produced by foreign struggle 
ternal commotions, the general, tendency of trade under 
Maratha rule was to increase. But there were three 
prominent casuses at work to prevent the rapid development 
°f trade and commerce. First was the difficult nature of tli„ 
country. The province was isolated to a maiked degree 
from other parts of India : large tracts of country were co\ered 
ini penetrable forest, there were few towns of importance ; 
means of communication were wretched. Second was the 


feeling of insecurity from the greed of the rulers of the State.'* 
a nd their agents and also on account of the raids of Pindaries. 
-^hird was the imposition of numerous taxes and the establish 
lnen t of a vicious system of private monopolies. Trie taxes 
Embraced a duty on home produce passing from one part of 
tbe country to another or beyond the frontier, and foreign 
Merchandise in transit, and numerous other duties on all 
Nicies produced) such as taxes on the stamping of cloths or 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, silk, turmeric and mahua and on 
forking artisans as oil prefers, fishermen, butchers, a tax on 
c °ntracts or licenses for vending of spirituous liquors, a cess 
° n bouses about to fall, particularly in that part of the country 
^bere the population was not engaged in agriculture, and 
nu merous petty taxes of different kinds ; there was a lax even 
0n the marriage of widows. This multiplicity of small imports 
‘ ar Mot but have been irksome and harassing to the people ' ! 

bast degree. The greater number of them were abolished 
^ ^he Commencement of British administration. 


M General condition.— Before the Marathi war of i3oj 
t}le t,j untry was in a flourishing state. The trade with the 
C ^ st was a considerable source of revenue. Great quantity 
° SH, t and cocoanuts were imported and cotton exported 

0a ’ r ° e cloth called Khadec vrii sent in gieat quantum 
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fet.ir and found their way even to Bombay and Arabia. 

1805 the population of Nagpur district v/as double of what it was 
in 1827, when Sir Richard jenkinks wrote his report and made 
the above observation. In 1803 the town of Chanda had five 
thousand houses, in 1808 four thousand houses, in 1822 only 
two thousand and eight hundred. 


A period of misrule.— We have already seen in the 
previous chapter that a period of misrule commenced since 
1803 when Raghuji II was compelled to cede to the British 
one-third of his extensive kingdom. He became most arbitrary 
and exacting from this time. There was no security in the 
country ; the Pindaries used to loot people systematically. 


Social evils.— When British rule was introduced into the 
country the- following soda 1 ': evils were noticed by Sir Richard 
Jenkins -.— 

Slavery.— In the country slavery was hardly known except 
amongst the richer classes. The slaves were composed of 
persons of both sexes spedatly females, whose parents had 
been constrained by necessity to part with them. They were 

purchased in infancy and were said to be well treated by their 
masters with whom they lived more like hired servauts than 
slaves. Their slate of bondage was not indicated by wearing 
any badge. In A. D. 1S18 to 1819 the numbers of poorer 
ki.:ans, who were constrained to sell their children during the 
famine, on grain getting cheaper came to reclaim them when 
they were either gra uitousiy relinquished by the purchasers 
nr for a trifling compensation. In Hindu families the childten 
of Itn aU-ocniestics by any of the v .;ations or inmate-.- of the 
,,,.j were .onsidered to be * kind of personal property. The 
oesd of >h« family to whom they belonged could »ot however 
. \ >oui or [1 . th.m out to another. Jo c-. jemsuou $ 
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be safely affirmed that slavery, as the term was under¬ 
bid in Europe, did not exist in the province and that what 
Was called slavery so far from being a state of degradation and 
hardship was one of respectability and comfort compared 
■ v tth the mass of the labouring population. 


r§L 


$atL—The Marat has did not -encourage the practice of 
-ati. They however did not pass any law prohibiting Sati. 
The practice was allowed to die a natural death. 


Witchcraft —All classes believed in witchcraft and in 
the efficiency of spells and incantations and many were the 
Magical consequences of the belief. The art however was 
supposed to reside almost exclusively in old women and the 
of this class in the general superstition was such as to 
Actually induce them to maintain that they were possessed 
of the powers attributed to them and frequently to acknowledge 
themselves as Tonees (as the witches were called), although 
i he 4 consequence subjected them to immediate death or at 
least to expulsion from their caste or to severe punishment. 

It is to be noticed ihat belief in witchcraft still exists in 
backward parts of the province. 

Urdeal.—In Chhattisgarh as in other parts of India little 
re hance was placed on die hare assertion of any individual 
u Poi; a fact in which he was interested. This had led ir 
practice called “deep"” which w T as common until the 
Production of the British authority, of persons subrouting 
tlle tr Ph of their declarations to the following test. * 
r, f the parties, generally the complainant, having sever 
‘Saves of the pepul tree placed upon his two bauds, 
Secure d with co.tnn thread, and the whole rubbed with 'butter 
Reived into them a red hot ball of iron about the * 

TCar Pound shot, which if he carried seven paces ®* lhoul 1 C 
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Ilm of the hands being burnt bis tiuth was established a 
he was entitled to the redress which his cause required. If 
hiS hands were burnt he was adjudged to have told a Falsehood, 
ancLwas dismissed or punished. 


Sale of widows. —Immediately after the occupation of 
the British, of Saugor and Nerbudda territories and before the 
formation of the agency government a provisional government 
was established at Jubbulpore with Major O’Brien as the 
president of the government. Major O’Brien appointed. Kaghu 
nath Rao, Rajah of Ingiea, as Subadar. Shat Officer presented 
an application to the effect whether certain rules and regulations 
enforced by the Marathas should be continued or not. Amongst 
these rules was one to the effect that all widows were to be 
sold and the sale proceeds to be paid into the public treasury 
(vide old C. P. Gazetteer 1868, page 178)* I* was P r °hably 
on the authority of this, that the author of the C. P. Gazetteer 
n>o8 observed that under Maraiha rule widows were looked 
on as government property and were sold according to a 
sliding scale varying with their age and acc omplishments, the- 
highest price being Rs. 1,000 (vide C. P. Gazetteer 1908, pagv 
223). But there were various reasons for which we are 
constrained to observe the above remarks have no foundations 
in fact. Sir Richard Jenkins, the British Resident at the Nagpur 


court, whose report of 1827 the basis of all official documents 
and who was a very keen observer of customs and rules 
existing under Maraiha administration at the time had not 
noticed this. In Major General Sir John Malcolm s memoir 
of Central India also we find no mention of this mal-practice. 
The Marathas have been very fair in their treatment of women 
according to both these officers. “Women of respectable 
ciasse were usually educated and they had much influence 
over their relations. The poorer females were the companion* 
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and their dangers. 


that Marathas 
Even if such 


their husbands in their labours „ 

had the reputation of being faithful wives an O o^ 

This being so it does not stand to reason 
would have tolerated such mal*practices, 
practices were current in the outlying districts such as MandU 
and Jubbulpore, we are justified in thinking that such practices 
had no sanction of the central government. 



British period. 


CHAPTER 1. 

British Rule before the formation of the Province, 
1818-1861. 


Saugor and Nerbudda Territories—We have seen 
a previous chapter that on the deposition of the Ksh' 

^ Tord Hastings, bis posesssions in Sftugor and Damob P flSS • 

10 the British in 181 8. We have also seen that Appa 
v as c °tn plied to cede Mandla, Bead, Seoni and th* . 

Val1e y after the Battle of Nagpur in 1818. In i^ 30 a!1 l . !$ 
area w hh the designation of Saugor and Nerbudda teir * tc » t 
' Vas Placed under an Agent to the Governor General. 

the North-West Provinces were constituted 
a -d Nerbudda territories were included in them. 
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*^/The 20 years' Settlement, 1835. —We have already 


<SL 


seen that under Mahratta rule settlements were effected every 
year. Neither patch nor rayats had any permanent right on 
the land ; villages were farmed out to the highest bidder. 
Patels ware tempted by titles and dresses of honour to bid 
against each other and alternately coaxed and squeezed until 
they had nothing left to make them worth attention. Inefficacy 
of such a system of land revenue administration was noticed 
by British officers from the. commencement of British rule. 
Sir Richard Jenkins in his report of 1827 noticed this, and 
recommended long term settlement as the best means of 
restoring the country from the effect of past mismanagement 
and misfortune as well as of establishing confidence every¬ 
where into stability of the existing order of things. Mr. 
Martin Bird, a high officer who was deputed to examine the 
jeve ue administration of the Saugor and the Nerbudda 
territories in 1833-34, recommended that a settlement should 
be made for a period of 20 years on lenient terms and that 
ail the unnecessary interference between headmen and tenants 
to which Government officials nad in the past been so prone, 
should be strictly prohibited. Accordingly Mr. Fraser was 
entrusted to effect a 20 years’ settlement which he did in 1835. 
The people appear to have accepted the assessments cheerftilly 
and to have started with a good heart to improve their lands. 
For the settlement officer was able to state by the time be 


came to wi ne his report that in several tracts a numb:., of 
new irrigaiion wells were constructed. 


The BlKlel* lisdngr, 1842 .--In March i8< r a occurred 
wIkl is known as the Budcla rising. Jawahitsingh Budela, 
of Maiizn Chandrapur near jh;kni, and Madhukarsl ah and 
C-in .sbii of Nrrbut on iho in the north of the district 

of Saugor, rose n open rebellion on account of having 
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n served with decrees of the civil court of Saugor. The 
died several of the police and plundered the towns of 
k-himlasa, Khurai, Nariali, Dhamoni and Binaiki. Dilanshah, 
a Gond chief of Narsinghpur, also rose in rebellion. At 


about the same time flourished a notorious Budela dacoit, 
Daulatsingh of Dongri in Lalitpur. The rebellion lasted for 
about a year. Madhukarshah was arrested and banged. He 
became a hero of folk lore. His body was burnt behind 
, Saugor jail and a chabu'ra or shrine was raised to him which 

is still worshipped and maintained by the residents of Gop . 
gunj quarter. Ganeshji was arrested and transported, in 
consequence of these disturbances the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories were again placed under the control ot an Agent 
to the Governor General by Lord Ellenborough. The arrange- 
ment was not found to work well, however, and the territories 
were again attached to the North West Provinces in 1852 
with which they were administered until the formation of the 
Central Provinces in 1801-. 


Nagpur territories —We have seen in a previous chapter 
that the Nagpur territories lapsed to the British in 1853 when 
Eaghuji III died without any issue, either natural or adopted. 
These territories consisting of the present Nagpur Division 
w ith Chhindwara and Cbhattisgarh were administered by a 
Commissioner under the Government of India uutil the forma 
tion of the Province in 1 36 1. Portions of the Hoshangabad 
district belong to the Nagpur k r.gdom and they were acquired 
by the British with the Nagpur King lom. In 1844 the 
Harda-Handia tract of the Hoshangdjad district was made 
over by Scindia in \ art payment for the Gwalior contingent, 
and i:i i860 it was permanent 3 y transferred and became Bri¬ 
tish territory. The tract oi Kanapur and Ben. - * Niinar 
district, were ceded by tl)6 ia 1818. And tr, north 
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xj *v district of Nimar came under British management by 

the treaty with Scindia of 1823. In i860 these^ tracts as well 
as the Zainabad and Munjrod parganahs with Burhanpur were 
ceded by Scindia in full sovereignty. In 1864 Nimar was 
attached to the Central Provinces. 


<SL 


Satnarni Chamars, 1820-1830. —A striking and interes¬ 
ting religious and social revolt occurred amongst thk chamars 
of Chattishgarh in 1820-1830. In Upper India there is no 
more cjespised race than the Chamars. In Chattishgarh the 
Chamars settled in large numbers from a long time. They 
were fairly industrious and energetic cultivators. They owned 
villages and important tenant rights. In 1820 there was a 
.rising amongst them against the intolerance of the Brahmins. 
The author of this movement was Ghosidas. Like the rest 
pf his c ommunity, be was unlettered. He was of imposing 
appearance, sensitive and silent and believed to possess super¬ 
natural powers. He seduded himself in the rocky -eminence 
of a village called Girod in Chattishgarh for 6 months and 
then returned with a message which he revealed to his 
followers. 


Tuls message absolutely prohibited the adoration of idols 
and enjoined the worship of the maker of the universe without 
any visible sign or representation, at the same time proclaiming 
a code of social equality. It appointed Ghosidas the high 
priest of this IVdth. It was readily to be accepted by the whole 
• 1 theChaumr community in Chattishgarh v*ho began to call 
themselves ^ c ’atnami>”—worshippers of Satnam or the true 
god. In »iie early year of i < spread an attempt was made to 
crush it, but it was of no avail.uGhosidas died in 1850 and was 
•succeeded by his sou Bolokdas. He curried his feeling of 
' oui.uy f; no hii.h a pit; h >lr he outraged all hindu society 



ing the Brahminical thread. In «86o he was Mile* 
y of men supposed to be Rajputs. The perpetrators 



were never discovered. 


made a Sadhu (religious mendicant) of R.nianand. order. He 
preached, with great success in Gujrat and sot.n t s c 

cessor of Ramanand. He proclaimed the worship of one sr ,e 
deity, Kiishna or Narayan whom he identified wwh the dun. 
It is said that he displayed miraculous powers before his 
disciples entrancing whomsoever he cast his eyes u{ < n, 
causing them in this mesmeric state to imagine that f iey 
saw Sahajanand as Krishna with yellow robes, weapons of w ir 
and other characteristics of the God. His ^ reed piohi 
the destruction of animal life, the use of animal food at. 
intoxicating liquors or drugs on any occasion, P rom * s 1 
intercourse with the oiher sex, sua'ide, theft and robbery 
false accusation. His moral preachings did immense goo 
among the lower castes such as the Koles, T > uK of * ^ 

uO much so that the Governor of Bombay acknowaer b ^ 

highly appreceated his work among these tribes who wo ' ^ 

formed into peaceful and la v ..biding cfr /.eii. v >n ^ .• w to 

*830 the Governor of Bombay granted a personal ii 
the Swamy in course of which His Excellency 
to know the doctrines of the Swamy and presented him a P 
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ly famines, 1818-19.— In 1818-19 the Nagpur 
untry and the district north of the Nerbudda suffered from 
a famine caused by the failure of autumn rains and excessive 
rain during the cold season. Acute famine prevailed for 
months in this locality and in Jubbulpur. Wheat sold at 81 bs. 
per rupee. In Nagpur many of the poorer cultivators are 
reported to have sold their children to slavery. 

Famine of 1823 - 1827 .—From 1823 to 1827 the districts 


§L 


of Seoni and Mandla suffered from a succession of short crops 
due to floods, hail and blight, and many villages were deserted. 
In 1825 to 1826 according to oral tradition famine attended by 
loss of life occured at Nagpur. 

Famine of 1823 - 29 .—In 1823-29 there was famine in 
Raipur and Bilaspur, the price of grain rising from 30 to 


24 lbs. per rupee. 

Famine Of 1832-33.— In 1832-33 excessive rain followed 
by drought was the cause of severe distress in Nerbudda 
valley, the Nagpur country and Berar. Heavy mortality 
occurred ir. P.etul and 5,000 people are said to have died in 
the city of Nagpur, In Wardha children were sold for 10 lbs, 

of grain The following year owing to failure of autumn raio, 

the spring crop area of the Jubbulpore district was left practi¬ 
cally unsown and prices reached 16 lbs. per rupee. Grain 
was imported by Government agency into Seoni and Mandla, 

Famine in 1834-35. -In 1834-35 » P artial fai,ure oc ' 

cm red in Chhattisgarh, and in spite of the export of gram 
being prohibited prices rose to 15 or 20 times their normal 
level. Drought in 1845 caused severe distress in Nimar and 
ChhaUisgarb and m iS 54-55 a visitation of Locusts destroyed 
the wheat crop ot the northern districts and is still remembered 
by the people as a parallel to the similar disaster in 1894-95. 


. j BRITISH PERIOD. 

Parents sold their children in Damoh and many deaths were 
recorded in Saugor. 

The Thug’S.— The British had to encounter various diffi 
culties in resioring peace and order in the country at the 
beginning of their rule. The Thugs had become a scourge 
of the country at this time. They were composed of all castes. 
Mahomedans were also admitted. But the great maj.nty 
were Hindus and among those the Brahmins, chiefly of 
Bundelkhand tribes, were in the greatest numbers. etr 
principal residence was on the banks of tUc. Cham a, ant 
KuWari, north east of Gwalior, where they had villa D es and 
usually maintained a connection or at least an und^tstan ing 
with the manager of the district. Their expeditions e..ten 
as far as Nagpur and the Deccan. They had fi..e ru es 
particularly about the division of booty. They were a * a Y s 
under the guise of Mabammcdan beggars, Hindu jottagtn, 
merchants, etc. They used to conceal a long silk coid wit 
noose which they threw round the necks of their vlct 
who were spangled and plundered. 

Their victims when numerous or at all on their g _ 
were lulled by every art into confidence They wtrc ... 
to feasts where their victuals and drinks were 111 ^ 

poisonous drugs through the effects of which they used to m 
an eas y prey to them. T» .-y attained great strength in 1 
!n dia, and m any of their gangs passed annually tnroug 1 
province to the dominions of the Nizam. A special depar - 
. men t under the name of Thugi and Dacoity department 
^ as created to delect these robbers. Sir Wilton SI -*nar 
Was Placed in charge of this department. He took an act v. 

in exterminating them. I lie established Chhiodwara as a 
fe hige against Thugs in 1824. The Thugs when arr * l ~ 
veauily impjahed the tyNest formations 0 i theix murder W 
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■ • ;. W? ^niinsSj 1818 - 19 . Id 1818*15 Nsgpux ^ 

vCauptfy and the district north of the Nerbudda suffered from 
a famine caused by the failure of autumn rains and excessive 
ram during the cold season. Acute famine prevailed for 
months in this locality and in Jubbulpur. Wheat sold at 81 bs. 
I'er rupee. In Nagpur many of the poorer cultivators are 
reported to have sold their children to slavery. 

r fi mine of 1823 - 1827 . — From 1823 to 1827 the districts 
0t Seoni and Mandla suffered from a succession of short crops 
due to floods, hail and blight, and many villages were deserted. 

• ■ 5 to 1 .26 according to oral tradition famine attended by 
0:s of We occured at Nagpur. 

Famine of 1823 - 29 .—In 1823-29 there was famine in 

' i,pUr and Bi,as I )ur . ‘he price of grain rising from 30 to 
2 4 lbs. pet rupee. 

} Famine of 1832 - 33 .—In 1832-33 excessive rain followed 
y drou £ ht was the cause of severe distress in Nerbudda 
valley, the Nagpur country and Berar Heavy mortality 
occurred in Betul and 5,000 people are said to have died in 
t e city of Nagpur, In Wardha children were sold for 10 lbs. 
of gmm. IV. following year owing to failure of autumn rain, 


u: spring crop area of the Jubbulpore district was left pructi 



iy 0, ' ver nmcnt agency into Seoni and Manrfla. 
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ents sold their children in Damoh anil many deaths 
recorded in Saugor. 



The Thug’s. —The British had to encounter various diffi 
cukies in restoring peace and order in the country at the 
beginning of their mle. The Thugs had become a scourge 
of the country at this time. They were composed of all castes. 
Mahomedaus were also admitted. But the great majority 
were Hindus and among those the Brahmins, chiefly of 
Bundelkhand tribes, were in the greatest numbers. Their 
principal residence was on the banks of the Chambid and 
Kuwari, north east of Gwalior, where they had villages and 
usually maintained a connectiou or at least an understanding 
with the manager of the district. Their expeditions extended 
as far as Nagpur and the Deccan. They had fixed rules 
particularly about the division of booty. They were always 
under the guise of Mabammedan beggars, Hindu twiragers, 
merchants, etc. Theymsed to conceal a long silk coid with a 
noose which they threw round the necks of their victims 
who were wrangled and plundered. 


Their victims when numerous ot at all on their guard 
were lulled by every art into confidence They were invited 
‘ to feasts where their victuals and drinks were mixed with 
poisonous drugs through the effects of which they used to fail 
an easy prey to them. They attained great strength tu Genital 
India, and many of their gangs passed annually through this 
province to the dominions of the Nizam. A special depart¬ 
ment under the came of Thugi and Dacoity department 
was created to detect these robbers. Sir William Si. nan 
was placed in charge of this department. He took an active 
part m exterminating them. He established Chhindwam as a 
refuge against Thugs m 1834. The Thugs when anevicd 
eaaily Umimhed die ntftea inf muxiota of then murders 
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of their confederates in return for the promise 
lives and Colonel sleeman started a separate hie or 
ossur for every Thug whose name became known to him 
in which all informations obtained about him from different 
informers were collected. In this manner as soon as a man 
was arrested and identified a mass of evidence was usually at 
once forthcoming to secure his conviction. Between 1826 
and 1835 about 2000 Thugs were arrested, hanged and trails 
ported or kept under restrain ; subsequently to this a larger 
“" m,Jer ° f Dritish officers were deputed to the work of hunting 
°' V " U,e Thu S s a °d by 1848 it was considered that this form 
crime had been practically stamped out. For the support 

. , 1 " approver TIiu 8 s a °d their families and others a labour 
,oony was instituted at Jubbulpur which subsequently deve- 
1 in o the school of industry and was the parent of the 
easting Reformatory School. 
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repared 


that it was due to a mistake that some cartridges we] 
But nothing would now persuade them that it 
was not a deliberate act of treacheiy upon the part of their 
rulers and they were wild with horror and indignation. The 
annexation policy started by Lord Dalhousie is supposed to 
be another cause of the Mutiny. Finding that British rule 
was considered by the people as more just and efficient Lord 
Dalhousie did not hesitate to annex a native kingdom when 
its chief died leaving no heir in the main line?. Following 
this principle he annexed the much misgoverned State of the 
Rajah of Satara when he died without heir. He refused to 
recognize his adopted heir. Similarly when Baji Rao, the 
last of the Peshwas died childless at Bithur he refused to 
recognize his adopted son Nana Dhondu Pant and annexed 
his State and on like grounds the State oi Jhansi was annexed. 
In 1853 when the Bhonsla Rajah of Nagpur died without a 
s< u his kingdom was annexed. Oudh was aBo annexed in 
1856, its Nawab Wazidali being deposed. All these pro 
ceedings naturally created discontent in the minds ot the 
claimants of those States. Emissaries of these disaffected 
chiefs inflamed the minds of the sepoys. Ganga Bai, the widow 



of the las' Rajah of Jhansi, and Dhondu Pant better known 
as Nana Sahib played a conspicuous pan in the mutiny. On 
Sunday the 10th of May 1857 the Sepoy Mutiny commenced. 
The troops at Meerut were the first to breakout. They 
sieved Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow Their outrages and 
the massacres of the Europeans and the Eurasians of these 
places and the heroic defence of the British troops are not 
within the province of tins hjsiory. L e chud c ofine uu r 
selves with occurrences which relate to this part of ludv 
The Northern district alone of this part of India was senously 
disturbed. Saugor Suffered most. 
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Utiny at, SaugfOP.—The garrison of Saugor consisted 
regiments of native infantry and one of cavalry, with a 
few European gunners. Shortly after the commencement of 
the mutitny the European residents moved into the fort. The 
regiments remained in their lines for a short time, the 42nd 
af d the 3 r< i Irregular Cavalry mutinied the 31st regiment 
i emamiug faithful. The two mutinous regiments moved off 
towards Shahgarh, a native State to the north. The Rajahs 
of Shahgarh and Banpur then entered the district and took 
possession of the greater part of it. At the same time the 
rlawab of Garhi Amaspani, a place now in Bhopal, occupied 
Rahatgarh. The whole district was thus in the hands of the 
rebels, the Europeans holding only the town and fort of 
Saugor. This state of things continued for about 8 months 
1Jl!n - "'hich time three indecisive engagements were fought, 
la f'ehruary 1858 Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Rahatgarh with 
ti e Central India field force, defeated the rebels and took the 
lort. 1 hence he passed on to Barodia Naunagar, about 10 
miles from Rahatgarh, where he met end defeated the troops 
°f of Banpur, and then came into Saugor. All the 

rebels about Rahatgarh and Khurai now fled. Passing 
t ‘rough Saugor y-. t Hugh Rose went on to Garahkotah where 

he met and defeated the Rajah of Shahga b’s troops and took 

&rt n rebels had left a large quantity of treasure 

ft0d 0f 11 He then came back to Saugor and 

rf et Tt Jhans ’> the remainder of the 

u ,giti , loops at Madanpore and defeating them 

wn 1 g'cat laughter. By the beginning of March 1:858 a 

T was , ,u»red and police and revenue 

t^ces re-established. The dominions uf die Shahgarh Rajah 
were run uca«. and « part of them were added to 
district. 
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^ Jubbulpore. —Jubbulpore was garrisoned by 

.tne 52nd native infantry and was the head-quarters of Major 
Erakine, the Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
'territories, then attached to the North-West Provinces. 
In June 1857 the demeanour of the native troops became 
suspicious, and the Europeans in the station were collected 
in the Residency which was made defensible. The sepoys 
however remained quiet ,* and in August a movable column 
of Madras troops arrived from Kamptee and were seat 
forward to restore order in the interior of the Jubbulpore and 
Damob districts, which were in a very disturbed condition 
and raided by the mutineers from Saugor. In September 1857 
the deposed Gond Rajah of Garha Mandla and his son, 
who had been detected in a conspiracy against the British, 
were blown away by guns and on that night the whole of the 
52nd regiment quietly rose and left the station. The Madras 
troops, who were then at Damob, were recalled and on arriving 
at Katangi found the rebels on the further bank of the Hit an 
river. I he passage was forced and the enemy put to flight 
and no serious disturbance occurred subsequently. The 
northern pargana of Bijeragogarh wa* formerly a native State 
The Chief was deposed tor participation in the mutiny ant 
his territory was incorporated in the Jubbulpore district in 
1865. 


W&g‘pWP.--At Nagpur a scheme for u rising was formed 
by a r egiment of irregular cavalry in conjunction with th • 
disaffected MufaaTnrredans of the city but was frustrated by 
’he prompt action of the civil auihoru. «s supported by Madras 
t'oop-: from Kauiptee. Some 01 the uative officers ana two 
of the leading Mu ham mediuts of the city were hanged from 
'^ c raw parts of the ;o<c and the disturbance ended The 
ag*d Prircet* Bate Bat, widow of fUgfauji’ II. ased aii her 


to 
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nee in support of the British and largely contributed by 
fc cample to keep the Mahratha districts loyal. 

Mutiny at Damdh. —Damoh was in a very disturbed 
Condition for a period of about 6 months, nearly every Lodhi 
landlord throwing off his allegiance except the petty Raja of 
Hafri. The town of Damoh was for some time held by a 
detachment of the 42nd regiment of native infantry which 
remained faithful in spite of the fact that there were no 
British officers in the station. The town was subsequently 
re-occupied, but again abandoned and garrisoned only by 'ho 
friendly troops of the Raja of Panna. During this period 
iU October 1857 a band of the mutinous native infantry isgi 
ment from Saugor plundered the town and burnt the public 
buildings and all the Government records. After the depac 
lUrc of the uiutineers the town was again occupied by the 
P^nnn troops and held until it was taken over by the civil 
officers in March 1858. 


Mutiny at MancUa —At Martini the Chiefs of Ranogarb, 

. bahpora and Sohagpur join'd the mutineers taking with them 
tiieir < nirxj reamers who. though not disaffected, followed 
their *hiUs with then use d unquestioning faithfulness, Order 
was restored early in »S 5 8 and the estates of Ramgarh ami 
^ ^ r e subsequently coutiscated, whiie Sohagpur was 

‘“ n '' °\ u 1 ' !<<•*'a.. The last representative of rhe Oond 
■ ajput kings. Srn„fe ar Shnb. had retired to Jubbulp .re where 
he held an estate ot , f cW villages. He attempted to raise a 
pany nt lubbu)|ii r,, when in a very disturbed condition with 
w 10 <li: being captured and convicted he 

ar 1,13 ' v " !fc W '* away by guns 

Narsingjipu! ■ ' N arsingbpnr and Saugor and Bhopal 
tnuluic' r s entered Chau warpa*;,a,up two occasions and u,Mc 
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lagjgfted forays across the Nerbudda. Except for two oi three 
landlords in Chauwarpatha they met with no support and were 
stubbornly resisted at Tendukhera and by Rao Suratsing 
Lodhi at his village of Jinjhira. The Deputy Commissioner 
Captain Ternan, took the field with two companies of irregular 
troops and some matchlock men furnished by the Gond Chiefs 
and drove out the rebels. 


This officer had as early as February 1857 submitted a 
report on the circulation of the chapatie», stating his belief 
that they portended an insurrection.. 

Chanda, -Two petty zamindars of Monumpalli and 
Arpalli of Chanda rebelled and raised a mixed force of Gonds 
and Rohillas. Two telegraph officers encamped on th 
Pranhita were murdered. It is worthy of notice that here as 
in Nagpur a Mahratha lady helped greatly n checking the 
mutineers j this lady was Lakshmibai, zamindarin of Ahiri. 
As a reward she received sixty-soven villages of their forfeited 
territory comprising the Ghot pargana. 

Other districts were not affected. Thus we find this part 
of the country did not suffer much from the mutiny. People 
did not rise at all here. As a matter of fact the mutiny was 
confined to tome disaffected regiments and some disloyal chiefs 
who had pt • sonal grievances The Punjab and Madras re¬ 
mained loyal, and iusn ad o( being a source ‘ danger proved 
m source of strength and furnished throughout the mutiny 
relays of loyal tioops to help m its suppression. 
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CHAPTER II. 




British Rule afUr the formation of the Province* 


Formation of the Province —After the Mutiny the 

Nagpur territories and Saugor and Nerbudda territories, being 
too remote from the head quarters or any Local Government to 
be efficiently administered, led to the determination of forming 
u new Province which was carried into effect in 1861. The 
Province was bounded on the North and north-west by the 
Central India States and along a sqialt strip of Saugor District 
by the United Provinces; on the Wes: by the States of Bhopal 
and Indore and by the Khandesh district of Bombay ; on the 
South by Herat, the Nizam's Dominion* and large Zamindari 
estates of the Madias Presiv* 'try YYc have already seen in the 
previous chapter bow tad when me area within this boundary 
was :ic l uir ed by the British. 


Berar has been included in the Province since 1903. The 
Administration of the Province was entrusted to a Chief 
Commissioner assisted by three Secretaries, two under 
Secretaries and an Assistant Secietary. This system of 
administration was mown as the notwegulated system. The 
following 1:. a of Chief Commissioners who have ruled the 
PiOViocQ since its formation. 


I. 

Col. E. K. Elliot 

1861 

2. 

Lt. Col. J. K Spence, Offg. 

1862 

3 

Mr Riciuid Temple, Offg 

1S62 


Col. E. K. Elliot 

1861 

4 

Mr. J. S. Campbell, U% 

1864 


„ Richard Temple 

... 186$ 

5 * 

J. H Morris, c.s. 1 ., 0% 








7 , 

8 . 

9 - 

10 . 

i r. 
12 . 

* 3 - 

14. 

15 - 

16. 

37. 

18. 

ig. 

20. 


Cot 
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Mr. G. Campbell ... ... 1*67 

„ J. H. Morris, c.s.i., Offg., confirmed .. 1868 

Col. R, H. Keatinge, V. c., c. s. i. t Offg. ... 1870 

Mr. J. H. Mofris, c. s. 1. ... ... 1872 

„ C. Grant, Offg. — ... 1878 

„ J. H. Morris, c. s. 1. ... ... 1879 

„ W. B. Jones, C. s. 1. ... ... 1883 

„ C. H. T. Crosthwaite, Offg. 1884 

„ C. H. T, Crosthwaites, Confirmed ... 1885 

„ D. Fitzpatrick ... ... ... 1885 

„ J. W. Neill, offg. ... ... 1887 

„ A. Mackenzie, c. s. i. ... ... 1S87 

„ R. J. Crosthwaite . . ... 1889 

„ J. W. Neill, offg ... ... i$flO 

„ A. P. Macdonnell, c. s. 1. ... ... 1891 

»i J. Woodburn, c. s. 1., Offg., . 181.3 

„ t Confirmed ... *8)3 

Sir C. J. Lyall, k. c. 3. 1, c. I. E. ... 1895 

The Hon. Mr. D. C. J. Ibbetson, C. 3 . 1. .. 1898 

The Hon. Sir A. H, L. Fraser, k.. c. 9.1., Offg*' 189*/ 

„ ,, Confirmed ... •• 1902 

The Hon. Mr. J. P. Hewett, c.s.i., c. 1 e., Offg 1901 
„ „ Confirmed ... 1903 


2r. The Hon Sir F. S. P. Lely, c. & 1, K.c 9 1, Offg. 1904 
t , Confirmed ... 1904 

12 The HotL Mr. J. O. Miller, c. s. 1. ... 1905 

23 The Hen. Mr. S. Isnmy, ». i. 1., Offg. . < 1906 

24 The Hewn Mr. J O. Miller c. s. 1. .. 1906-7 

25. The Hon. Mr. F. A. T, Phi Hi] ?, t, < 3. ... 1907 

26. The Hon Mr R H. Craddock, c. s. t. ... ifN 7 

Grant of Proprietory right and 30 years' settle- 

ttfrttnt.—Immediately after the formation of the Province various 
ftdwtt&istxatfve work 4 ;, 'iveie iwuted with a bio 1 # 0:^0 tbc 
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^wioce as an independent local administration. The 
and the most important of these wa^ the 30 years* settlement 
and the grunt of proprietory rights. This marked a great epoch 
in the history of the land revenue administration of the Pro¬ 
vince. We have seen in a previous chapter that neither the 
Malguzars nor rayats had any permanent right in land under 
Maratha rule. In the open country most of the villages were 
held on short term leases. Villages so managed were called 
collectively Khalsas. Hills and forests were parcelled out in 
estates' held by hereditary chieftains called zarnindars or 
jagirdars. They generally held on a feudal service tenure 
paying a nominal revenue but were responsible for mainten 
ance of order and for the protection of low lands. A third 
' : S3 of villages were held free of revenue by persons or reli¬ 
gious foundations to whom they had been assigned. All these 
holders of land were granted full proprietory rights after 
i nvestigation of titles. It was believed, following the example 
of Bengal, that development of the country could best 
be assured by a class of landlords possessing as nearly 
:ij possible a fee simple in their estates ; proprietory right 
eing conferred on the holders of land* a long term settlement 
wa3 affected with them in 1863. In 13 districts the settlement 
was for 30 years , in 4 district© it was for ?o years ; and in 
-umbalpur it v as loi 12 years. There cannot be *ny doubt 
that much of the pr. gross of ti.e Province is due to this wise 
policy adopted at th- time. Tim Provinc enjoyed a ; eriod 
of almo.it unbroken agriccPural prosperity during the currency 
of the thirty years settlement. The average proportion of 

,» propru • m : 1 ■ or assets taken as revenue in all 
djotrioti wan per cent. 

Education Department, 1862 In 1 86; i an Education 

depanvnint *oi )*' ovinet wac roDstltuted. L be sthenic? 
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drawn up has remained the basis of the system of public 
instruction -to the present day. The leading ptinqiples laid 
down were thstthe department should content itself with the 
direct management of colleges and higher schools, the train¬ 
ing of teachers and inspection work in rural areas. The 
maintenance of rural schools should, as far as possible, be 
left to the local authorities. Every encouragement should be 
afforded to promote enterprise and philanthropy and no 
Government schools should be founded where existed a suffi¬ 
cient number of institutions capable with assistance from the 
otate of supplying .the local demand for instruction. In 1863 
'M69 schools with 21,353 pupils had been established and 
the annual expenditure was about a lakh. 


Medical Department.— In 1861, ts dispensaries were 
opened and 33,000 patients were treated. 

Two lunatic asylums, one at Jubbulpore and the other at 
Nagpur, were opened in 1S66. 


District Council r and Municipalities. —Complete 
authority for the disposal of Local funds was vested in tho 
Chid Commissioner in 1865. Tbeir management was .:t first 
entrusted to a local committee for each District consisting 
of the Commissioner, Deputy Comm issuer and other nomi¬ 
nated members. This arrangement lasted until the passing of 
the Local Self-government Act I, of ^883, which provided for 
1 >cai adminiu’ciuvo bodies. 7 luricipal adnsinisonti m wa , fir.'-t 
Introduced under the Punjab Municipal Acts cl 1864 and 
1867, which were made applicable to the Central : rovmce.,. 
Tbc Municipality of Nagpur dates from 1864, and in 1867 
fortythrc*Q towus received a Municipal cons'itul: mi. The 
principal points in which rho earlier form of the Municipal Selfr 
government differed fre.m that pr. ..ikn b at 
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he executive officers of Government were usually ex-officio 
mbers and presiding officers of municipal committees, that 
the municipalities maintained their own police force and that 
they did not manage their own schools, pounds, dispensaries- 
and some other local institutions. 


<SL 


Roadmaking- policy of Sk= Richard' Temple.— 
Previous to the formation of the Province this part of the 
country was isolated to a marked degree from other parts of 
India. Records of early years show that in many parts of the 
province after a good harvest, grain actually rotted as it lay. 
f here were several trunk roads throughout the province but 
leader roads were wanting, In 1862- Sir Richard Temple, the- 
then Chief Commissioner of the Province, initiated' his policy 
of roadmaking. Many feeder roads were constructed, and' in 
subsequent years the policy of road making was considerably 
developed under famine relief administration. 

Railways, . 1087 .—Shortly after this the Province became 
completely accessible to other parts of india by the opening 
of Railways. The lines from Bhusawal to Nagpur and 
fro.:. Jubbulpore to Allahabad were first constructed in 1867, 
The iihusawal Jubbulpore line follcnwd shortly afterwards in- 
1870. The construction c ,f Railways and Road-malting policy 
started by Kir Richard Temple produced an immediate large 

mci ase in the demand for produce and an estraordinary 
jififc in it* value. 


American Ctvf.f Wax'.— Another event which occurred-' 
At this time and Whicfc tiered nr.* eairAovdinary growth in the 
tude of the ccAknty Americad Civil Wa,. This war 

..art -b-.-i e*;[v,rv >.f r-.^oo Fror.* iciica to European 

markets, cortnequently liitra a greart rite in the export of 
- 7.1011 fro. India. Front • k»3-i-S 68 the value cf. cottORj 
3 pKr^’.nro*e dearly a crone of riipevta» 
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;erar was particularly benefited. The cultivation of 
cotton received an extraordinary stimulus here. The peasant* 
imported their supply of food grains so that all available land 
might be devoted to the more profitable crop. There was an 
enormous growth of trade during this peri :d. Between 1863- 
7866 the average value of exports was about crores and 
of imports about 2 crores. There was a succession of good 
harvests also during these years until i 36 S, the year of the 
Bundelkhand famine, when a portion of t”! 1 is Province dso 
was effected by anti-distress. Thus we find that soon after 
the formation of the Province several events followed one 
after another which contributed largely to the development of 
the resources of the country in a remarkable manner. 


<SL 


Seheme fop Provincial Finance system introduced* 
1872 .—In 1S72 Lord Mayo’s Provincial contract system was 
introduced in the Central Provinces. The state of the finance 
of Imperial Government called for the most serious considera¬ 
tion Under the existing system the local governments towards 
the close of the year presented their estimates of expenditure 
for the coming year and the Indian Government after revising 
the estimates :u »de its allotments. Under such a system the 
local governments knew that the more they asked for, the more 
they were likely ,0 get and they were no K anxious to kee 
down their estimate*. Nor bad they any inducement to econo¬ 
mise, for whatever they saved out of their annual allotments 
lapsed to the Supreme Government. Firthermove they had 
no direct inducement to economise. Lord Mayo perceived 
that the best way to encourage economy was to £ »e the iocn’ 
governments u share in tr: savings effected thereby and that 
to interesi tl»ero in revenue collection they must be allowed 
:o profit by the r vigikiiee 'o sur enuing it. v ’.a these udy> 
> m view he devised a method of abutment known a* the- 
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contract system, which with certain modificatiori is 
still in force. Certain shares in land revenue and other 
sources of income were to be made over for a term of 5 years 
<0 local governments to meet their expenditures and whatever 
savings vfere effected by a local government during the con 
tract period were to become ks absolute property and not as 
formerly to lapse to the Supreme Government. Thus local 
governments under this system have an inducement to econo¬ 
mise and a direct interest in the expansion of revenue. 


<SL 


The wisdom of the measure was immediately apparent 
There was no deficit in the finance of the Supreme Govern 
meut and at t'he end of the second year there was actually a 
surplus. So fai as the Central Provinces were concerned 
introduction of this scheme did not imp/rove its financial 
condition owing to disorganisation caused by the famine® 
v,Inch followed in succession one after another. 


Legislation —After the formation of the Provinces 
several acts wore passed by the Supreme Council which related 
exclusively to these Provinces. Before the formation of the 
Province laws and regulations in force in Bengal and other 
provinces were extended to this part of India. 

In 1865 tho Central Provinces Courts Act toeing the Act 
\TV of x 8(^5 w i n passed. This Act established 8 grades of 
courts including the Judicial Commissioner's Court which is 
the highest court in the Province. In 1881 an Act for the 
administration-of Land Revenue of the Province was passed. 
Zt was amended by supplcmui-ury /-Ws in 1889 and xttyg. An 
A - lor the Contial Provinces Local Self-Government was 
passed in 083. 

The Central Provinces Tenancy Act Vi ,s passed m 1883. 
It was amended in i ^gaiuliri 3. St >8 a coscikl:itod Act wa& 
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d which was further amended in 1899. In 1885 
Central Provinces Government Wards Act was passed and 
in 1889 the Central Provinces Village Sanitation Act. 

Famines, 1898—19G4. —From 1893 commenced a cycle 
of bad years. Tn that year and in 1894 and 1895 the spring 
crops of Northern Districts were spoiled by excessive winter 
rain. In 1896 the rains stopped suddenly at the end of August', 
the all-round out-turn was 56 per cent, of an average crop, but 
the distress was greatly aggravated by the failure of the pi eced 
ing years. Severe famine prevailed throughout 1897 except' in 
Nimnr, Chanda and Sambalpur, which partially escaped. 
Direct expenditure on famine relief was about 1} ernres, and 
indirect expenditure, famine loans remissions of land revenue 
and charitable relief made up another crore. Owing partly to 
the wide area over which this famine extended and partly 
to the deficiency of transport, prices ruled high, the extreme 
point reached being 12^ lbs. per rupee in Balaghai. The 
famine of 1897 was a most widespread one. It affected the 
United Provinces. Behar,‘'Central India and Central Provinces. 
The famine of 1897 was followed by two years of fairly good 
harvests, but in ?8< 9 occurred die most complete failure of the 
rainfall eve.’ known. Only 5 districts received more than half 
their average rainfall and 5 received only a third. The wheat 
crop was above half in average in 6 of the northern districts, 
but over the rest of the Province both crops failed completely, 
the all-round out-turn for the Province being only a quarter 
of the normal. Famine prevailed in all Districts firm October 
1899 to November 900 ana th deficiency of .he rainfall led 
to severe epidemics of cholera, dysentery, dianbfca and other 
diseases resulting from «ad water. The administration this 
famine was extremely liberal nnd efficient, the direct exj« r,di- 
burp hying nearly 4 i crores wluie ii.direct exu rndbure ani 
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the 
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^ of revenue added another crore and 30 lakhs. The' 

numbers on relief exceeded 2± millions or 23 per cent of the 
population of the affected tract in July 1900 ; and the total 
number of units relieved for one day was 556 millions. In 
spite of the greater severity of famine, prices were generally 
lower by from 1 to 3 lbs. per rupee than in 1897, the imports 
of Bengal rice assisting materially to keep them down. The 
highest price for the cheapest food grain was 14J lbs. per rupee 
in Chhindwara. After two more fairly good seasons a 
prolonged break in the rains between thcr last week of July and 
ihe last week of August 1902 caused a failure of the rice crop 
in Raipur and the Wainganga Valley. Famine was confined 
to Raipur which reaped only a third of an average crop. 

New Settlement, 1885 - 1897 —*Th* new settlement 
began in 1885 with Sambalpur. The period adopted for the 
»v:w settlement was 20 yea’s as being most suitable for the 
Province in its still developing condition; but in order to cause 


the new settlements to expire in rotation and not simultaneous-* 
ly they have been made for terms ranging from twelve to 
twenty three years in different districts. It was considered 


that the benefits of increase cf wealth had been enjoyed for 
a k» t: ie under the 30 years settlement by the tenants and 
proprietors and hence a shorter period was adopted. 

The average increase in the rent roll over that at the 
ious settler.ent ?as 55 pet cent, 'flu highest ite of 
increase beii g 107 percent, in Bilaspur where'there bad been 
a k'V‘ C-x’.cnsi n -of coUivation. The fraction of the proprie¬ 
tors' income or assets taken as revenue was generally smaller 
than at the thirty years setietnents, the average for >6 districts 
bemv per cei*: as against 62 per cent, in 1863. The land 
revenue of che Province was raised from 60 to 89 lakhs, the 
iarj-c-t ‘ hancement being 80 pe r ''.tit, in Bilaspur >wing to 
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and scarcity iu the succeeding years 
it difficult to realize their full amount. In 1903-04 the 
land revenue was reduced to 86 lakhs. 
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Provincial Contract of 1897 to 1905.— In view of the 
special circumstance of the Province and the recurrence of 
famine the Provincial financial contract of 1897-1898 was 
extended up to 1905 1906 when a fresh settlement of a quasi- 
permanent nature was made with the Supreme Government 
According to this Provincial funds obtain half of the receipts 
for Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes and 
Forests, and the whole of these from registration and Provin¬ 
cial Rates, The whole of the expenditure in Laud revenue 
and Registration is debited to Provincial funds and a half of 
that on Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes and Forests. \ fixed 
annual assignment of 27 lakhs is made to Provincial funds from 
the Imperial share of Land Revenue. The estimated Provin 
cial income of the Central Provinces and Berar for the year 
1906-1907 is 189 lakhs and the estimated expenditure ibS 
lakhs. 

Agreement with Nizam about Berar, 1902—-In 1902 

a fresh agreement wa; entered into with the Nizam in respect 
to Berar. This agreement reaffirmed His Highnesses ugbts 
over Berar which instead of being indefinitely assigned to 
Government of India was leased in perpetuity at an annual 
rental of 25 laks and authorized the Government of India to 
administer the province n such a manner as it might deem 
desirable as well as to redistribute, reduce, recognise and 
control the Hyderabad contingent, one provision being made 
as stipulated in the treaty oi 1853 for the protection of His 
Highness’s Dominions. Iu pursuance of this agreement the 
contingent ceased in March 1903 to be a separate force and 
was re-organized and re distributed as an uitegrnl pan ul thr? 
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ian army. In October 1903 Berar was transferred to the 
administration of the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. For the present the rental paid to the Nizam is 
charged with an annual debit of 10 lakhs towards the repay¬ 
ment of loans made by the Government of India for famine 
expenditure in Berar and for famine and other expenditure 
in Hyderabad State. When these loans have been repaid 
the Nizam will receive the full rent of 25 lakhs. 


<SL 


Sambalpur transferred to Bengal, 1905.— In 1905 

die greater part of Sambalpur district together with the fire 
feudatory States of Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and 
Kalahandi were transferred to Bengal while the five Feudatory 
of Chang Bhakar, Korea, Surguja, Udaipur and Jashpur 
ire transferred from Bengal lo the Central Provinces. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BASTAR. 

Introduction* —The History of the Province cannot be 
complete without a history of its Feudatory States. The Pro¬ 
vince contains 15 Feudatory States covering an area of 31,188 
square miles with a population of 1,631,140 persons. Thus 
these States hum an important part of tne Province. It is 
therefore proposed to include a history of the Feudatory 
States in this treatise. One of those States, Makrai, lies in 
Hoshangabad District ; the remainder are situated in the 
Chhattisgarh Division. Geographically these latter are [.lit 
up into three blocks The firs^ consists of the Bastar and 
Ranker States; the second of the Nandgaon, Khairag&rh. 
Chhuikhadan and Kawardha States. The third block rm.y 
be sub-divided 'uto two groups, the first consisting of the three 1 
States which have been under the Central 1 re . dices Adminis¬ 
tration from the time of the hist Chief Commissioner 
Kaig irh, Sakti and Sarangarh uid the second being composed 
< f the five States made over by the Bengal 'Government in 
1905 viz., Sirguja, Udaipur, fashpur, Korea an 5 ( riang Hl .ilr v. 

The relation of the States with the Brit sh Government is 
controlled by a Political Agent. The States vary greatly in 
and importance* Sakii, the smallest, having an area o( 
38 square miles and Bastar, the largest of They 

uie administered by bere.hui} chiefs who hold conditions 
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alty and good government set forth in patents am 
owledgments of fealty but are nominally free from direct 
interference, save in the case of death sentences which require 
the Chief Commissioner’s confirmation. But as a matter of 
fact the British Government has exercised a very large amount 
of control owing mainly to the frequency with which the 
States Lave been taken under direct management, because of 
either the minority or the misconduct of the Chief. During 
a minority the affairs of the States are generally managed by 
a Superintendent under the control of Political Agent. In 
some cases also, the assent of Government to the accession of 
a new Chief is made contingent on his employing an officer 
nominated by Government as his Diwan or minister. The 
Superintendents and Diwans appointed by Government arc 
usually officers specially selected from the Provincial or Subor¬ 
dinate service according to the size of the State. In several 
StaUc a cadastral survey has been carried out and the system 


§L 


-A revenue aeUlement, proscribed for British districts, introduc 
tA. The revenue ii settled with the village headmen who have 
no proprietory rights but receive a drawback On the collections 1 . 

The Sutcs pay a tribute to Government which amounted 
in the aggregate to ivs. 2.43 lakhs in 1904. 


Bastar-—The early history of this State is obscure * bu* 
fr jm inscriptions and copperplates discovered by Rai Bahadin 
Panda Baijnath, a distinguished Diwan of the State, it appears 
that the central pait of the State was known id the nth 
century* ns the Chakrakot kingdom. I was ruled by kings 
(A the Wagvjm&i family. Their capit A wa at Earsui and per¬ 
haps also p KmuspRl near Cbitrakot From inscriptions we 
gather the ’'(.lowing hint cry oi toe Nagvansi family The 
N tgvansiK of ' art ckuely conaectud with the Sinda 
tfitmsly of '/oihmgrm At tisveh as the ancestry And firutfpis 
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.^^Pboth are almost similar. They are so called because the pro¬ 
genitor of the family is believed to have sprung from a serpent 
king called in one inscription Dbaranindra. 


<§L 


More than a dozen epigraphs of this dynasty have come to 
light in Bastar. Of these a large number is written in Telugu 
characters. The earliest Was found at Errakot and dates 
back to Saka samvat 945 -*1023 A. D. 

The genealogical tree of the Nagvansi kings which we 
gather from these inscriptions is as follows :— 


Nripati bhushana 

Jagadeka bhushana Maharaja 

alias Rajabhushana Maharaja 

(Married Gunda Mahadevi) 

Rajabhushann Maharaja 

Someshvara I. 

1 

Kan para Deva 

Nripatibhushana reigned in Saka Sambat 945 1023 A !>• 

The next king Jagadekabhusara or Rajftbh us liana has 
been identified by some scholars with a certain Dharavarsha 
who ruled over ChakrakL 1 or Chitrakuta country. 

Madhuruntaka Deva, another Nagvansi king was ruling in 
another part of Bastar State about this time. An inscription 
which evidences the grant of a village of Raj-.ipura by this 
king has been found. It has been pro ed from other evidence 
that this royal grant was effected with the object of supplying 
victims for human sacrifices. Dharavarshn married Gunda 
tnahadevi by whom he had a son Somes vara * Five inscrip¬ 
tions of this king Late been found, earliest is 107071. 
$omesvara had two eueem named SasAi ' Mahadev? and 

11 
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Mahadevi. The latter left an inscription which 
shows that Somesvara I was the greatest of the Nagvansi 
kings. He conquered the kings Oddaraya and Virachola, 
burnt Vengidesa and subdued Kosalas. 

Somesvara I. was succeeded by his son Kanharadeva 
about jiii A. D. Gunda Mahadcvt the queen of Somesvara 
dedicated the town of Narayanapur to the temple of the 
god Narayana which is still extant in the town of Narayanpur. 
Of the successors of Kanharadeva we are not aware of except 
three kings only. One is named Somesvara II with a high 
sounding surname Jagadekabhmhana; the next king was 
Jagadekabhushana Narasiughadeva and the third and the 
last king of this dynasty was Rajadhiraja Maharaja Joysingha- 
dc.a. It is worthy of note that all through the period during 
which the Nagvansis were in power the northern pait of 
Ba'.tar remained under the control of the chiefs of Kakaira 
{Kanker). 

Kakatiyas—Rajputs of ar dynasty.—The Chakra 
.uta kingdom subsequently ca under the Kakatiya dynasty, 
who ruled in Wurangal. The ikatiyas were Feudatories of 
the Chalukya kings. We ve r.iven an account of the 
Chalukyu kings in our history of Vidarbha. Pratap Rudia 
was the most renowned King of the Kakatiya dynasty. The 
kak'Uiyu * wore k jjputs of lunar race. They were great patrons 
of learning and the great commentator Mallinath flourished 
under their patronage. Pratap Rudra lost his life and king 
dom in it battle with Ahmed Shah Bahmani in 1424 a. a, but 
it seems that the capital and some outlying districts maintain¬ 
ed -heir independence for 150 years after this. The King’s 
brother, Aqpaoi Deo, left Warangal and established his king 
iIoim at ihr uar. Smne say that Annam Deo was turned out 
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^y.hjpbrother, Be that as it may, it was he who came from 
Warangal and founded the present royal dynasty of Bastar. 


4sl 


When the Kakatiyas settled at Warangal they brought with 
them their family goddess Manikya Devi or Danteshwari as 
she is called at Bastar. When they came to Bastar a sword 
was said to be given by the goddess which is still worshipped 
at Bastar. Dantestwari Devi is still the family goddess of the 
royal family and the king is considered ^is the high priest of 
the goddess. 


Annam Deo died in 1415 A. D. and was succeeded by 
Hamir Deo. 


In 1502 A. D, Pratap Rajdeo came to the throne. He 
conquered 18 forts around Dongar and assigned them to his 
younger brother as an appanage. It seems that within three 
generations of this event the Bastar branch of the family 
became extinct and thereafter both Donga and Bastar came 
under Rajpal Deo of the junior branch. Reference is made 
even now on all State ceremonial occasions when the stick 
bearer recites among other formula; “L&hura Gajapati, Salamat 
Labura" referring to the younger branch. Rajpal Dc‘o had 
two Ranis, a Baghelio and a Chandelin. By the first he had 
a son named Dakhin Singh and by the second two sons, 
Dalpat Deo and Pratap Singh. The Bagbelin Rani was very 
jealous of her co-Rani and her sens, and when Rajpal Deo 
died she managed to place her brother on the throne thereby 
ousting the legitimate claimant. Dalpat Deo, win- had to leave 
Bastar for the time being and take shelter in the Je} pore 
kingdom. Subsequently he managed to win over the Bastar 
court people to his side and with then help killed die- usurper 
of die throne on a Rakshabandhan day while pretending to 
pay allegiance to hiLj. Dalpat Deo had seven Ranis By 
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the senior Rani a Ranker princess 5 he had a son named 
Ajmer Singh. One Nilu Pandit of the Nagpur army attacked 
Bastar and took away as prisoner the princess who subsequent¬ 
ly died in Puri. Dalpat Deo now removed his capital to 
Jagdalpur which has since then become the head quarters 
of the State. Three year later he died and Dariyao Deo, 
his son by his second Rani, and Ajmer Singh fell out. The 
latter secured the throne, but had ruled only for two years 
when Daryao Deo with the help of the Raja of Jeypore ousted 
him. For this aid the Jeypore Raja received the Kotpad 
tract in 1777 A. D. subject to certain conditions, Dariyao Deo 
also received assistance from the ruler of Raipur, then a part 
of Nagpur territory, for which he had to pay a yearly tribute. 
Thus now for the first time Bastar became a dependency 
of the Nagpur State, 

Dariyao Dec’s rule was weak. He lost three of th^ 
ramindaries to the north of the Godavari which became part 
of Hyderabad territory. He is said to have caused the death 
of his brother, Ajmer Singh, by treachery. After this he died. 
It was from his time that the State became reduced in area and 
strength. His eldest son, Mahipat Deo, ascended the throne 
after his death. During his rule there was a further loss to 
ih* State. Saloingarh and the villages of Apri and Bhaisabadr 
were assigned to the Raja of Jeypore in satisfaction of a debt 
incurred by his father, Dariyao Deo. After Mahipal's death 
Bhopal Deo ascended the throne He agair. had to transfer 
ihc siiw. * tract ir 1830 to the Nagpur government in lieu of 
Takoli payable to the said government. Tn 1854 the Nagpur 
State laps'd to the .British Government and Bastar as a. 
dependency cf ibe Nagpur State dime under British rule 
fron " ,,in ‘ *$55 some enquiries were made as 10 the 

o( c -;e fu-vidatoiy States by the British Government and 
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were confirmed. Bhopal Deo’s successor was 
Bhairam Deo, his son. During his rule the affairs of the 
State were in constant mismanagement owing to his Dewan’s 
incompetency. There were constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbouring state of Jeypore which kept the country 
for many years in a state of anarchy, 1 he chiet object of 
contention was the Kotapad tract which originally belonged to 
Bastar but had been ceded to Jeypore in consideration of 
assistance rendered to the Bastar Chief during some family 
dissensions. The Central Brovinas Administration finally 
made this over to Jeypore in 1863 on condition of payment of 
tribute of Rs. 3,000, two-thirds of which sum were 1 emitted 
from the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue of this arrange- 
ment the tribute of Bastar was until the death of the last Chief 
reduced to a purely nominal amount, there was a lining of 
the Marias, a sect of Gond tribe, in Bastar during this lule. 
The Raja was besieged by his subjects in 1876. In i8i>; 
Colonel Ward held an enquiry into the adinimstratiori of the 
State and it was arranged that Lai Kalindal Singh should be 
Dewan assisted by a tahsildar in Government service. Thi* 
arrangement however did not last long. It was suspected that 
the Raja allowed a human sacrifice to take place >1 the temple 
of Danteswari Devi. l‘or this the Raja was suspended but aftci 
enquiries, as the charge could not be proved, was allowed to 
rule iu 1886. Eut an Assistant Commissioner was appointed 
Dewan and made responsible tor the administration f the 
State The Raja’s poweis were so restricted that he could 
not overrule him without the approval of higbet authorities 
Bhairam Deo died iu 1891 at the age of 3 * leaving a minor 
son, Rudrapratap Deo. 

During his minority the f ate was managed by -.be British 

Government. For si> years two Europ au officers held the 
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^ -* rt Jx6ffice of administrator, but this post was abolished in 1904 
and a native officer was appointed as Superintendent. In 
1908 the Raja was installed as Chief of the State on his 
attaining majority. He is married to the daughter of the 
late Sir Sudbel Deo, K. c. 1. E., Feudatory Chief of Bamra. 
fie has been educated at the Rajkumar College, Raipur. * 


Dantes war? Devi. Human sacrifice.— -We have seen 
above that Danteswari Devi was the family goddess of the 
Raja of Bastar. Her temple is situated at the confluence of 
the Shankani and Dankani rivers. The Raja is her high 
priest. Both Gonds and Hindus worship her. Human sacri¬ 
fice was allowed before the goddess even up to the time when 
Sir Richard Jenkins wrote his report in 1827. Sir Richard 
thus ob.^ved,—“Human sacrifices to Danteswari Devi in 
Bastar prevailed until lately, but these being public under the 
authority of the Raja have been, it is hoped, put down entire¬ 
ly. Culprits and prisoners made during war and sometimes 
innocent persons were sacrificed to the goddess ; and it was 
not -an unfrequent mode of punishment by the Gond Chief 
to direct an offender to be taken to pay his devotions before 
some favoured idol and to put him to death at the moment he 
prostrated himself before it The practice however has been 
stopped, and for many years after 1842 a guard was placed 
over the temple and the Raja was personally held responsible 
for its discontinuance. 

Sale of widows, - Mr. Chapman in his Note of 1808 
speaks of another curious practice. “Another source of 
income to the Raja was the right which he retained in his 
own hand '• tjtnell widows and divorced women of the four 
.it.li castes bumpy k.:«lfuy Dhobies and Put :»rs. He used to 
u nil out to ; cover where such widows existed. 
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were called in to the head-quarters of the pargana in 
which they lived and put up to the highest bidder. The 
buyer was always of the same caste as the woman sold. This 
custom was known, as “Ghaitapoui," which means family 
rehabilitation. The widow’s brother-in-law was allowed to keep 
her if he chose on paying a small nazarana to the Raja. The 
Raja hall complete authority to dispose of her to the highest 
bidder. In some cases angry husbands would take wives 
who had misbehaved themselves to the Raja to dispose of 
in this way. The practice however has been abolished. 


CHAPTER II. 

Surguja State. 

! '<ext in importance is Surguja State. Its area is tj,o >9 sq 
1 ill 1905 it was included in the Chela Nagpur States of 
Bengal. It is bounded on the north by Mirjapur district and 
Rewa ; on the east by Palamau and Ranchi districts on the 
south by Jashpur and Udaypur States and the districts e } 
Biinspur ari( I on the w ^st by Korea State. The most important 
physical features of the State are the Mainpeth, a maguif ent 
tableland forming the southern boundary of the State and the 
farm rap cth, a winding ridge v> hicti is p:rl of its western 

boundary. According to tradition, the State was originally 
spin up i - to 11 number of tract? i diabiied by Dmvidum tribes 
each under its own chief svho lived n: evtremcly primitive 
fashion, eating roots of jungle trees and clothing themselves 
with leaves. These petty chiefs carried on eternal warfare 
and final - ; wore subjugated bv a Rakacl Iviipr- trout 
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in the Palamau district. This was about 1,70^ 
years ago. The present Chief is a descendant of this 
dynasty. At one time the Surguja chief was the overlord 
of all the neighbouring States namely, Udaipur, Jashpur, 
Korea and Changbhakar. Udaipur was an appanage 
of a younger branch of the Surguja chief until it 
escheated to the British Government and was then conferred 
on a younger brother of the chief of Surguja as an independent 
State. This was in i860. Jashpur is now an independent State. 
The only trace of suzerainty left in the Surguja Chief, so far 
as Jashpur is concerned, is the payment of its tribute through 
the Surguja Chief* The Korea and Changbhakar are now 
perfectly independent of Surguja. It is said that during the 
Moghal rule Surguja was invaded several times from Patna, 
Monghyr, Murshid&bad, and even from Delhi. One of the 
invaders, known as Khalifa, is said to have distributed copper 
coins to the subjects of ihc State in token of his conquest, but 
these coil's were almost immediately withdrawn by the chief 
of ivurguja and two of them are still in possession of the present 
chief. The date of this invasion is about 1346* From 17.;? 
we have som • authentic records of this State* It was in thi? 
year 1 hat a Mart 1 . ..miy overran \hc State and compelled the 
chief to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Berar government* 
In 179» that < hicf, who was named Ajitdngh, joined a 
rebellion a, .limit the British and seued the Bar we pargana ci 
the Ranchi Restrict* At the request ot he British Government 
the Berar Goytnimcnt in tenured but without effect. Ajitsingh 
died and his third brother, Lai Sangiamsmgb, killed Ajitsinghs 
vvidow and trended too throne. The British sent an expedi¬ 
tion unciei . rotviimind of Colonel Jones to restore order, 
hhis v.:\? :’7v, ;• .verty ssrts conceded between the British 

Govern uk and Oh* Mahavajn of Chota Nwgpur 
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l^-^albbadra Singh, a minor son of Ajit Sing, was placed on 
the throne and the affairs of the State were entrusted to bis 
uncle Jagannath Singh. But as soon as the British Force 
withdrew Lai Sangram Singh re-entered the State, drove out 
Jagannath Singh and ruled the state in the name of the young 
chief until 1813. Jagannath Singh and his son took refuge 
in British territory. In 1813 Major Roughsedge, the political 
agent, went to Surguja and endeavoured to settle the affairs of 
the State. The younger Raja being an imbecile a Dewan was* 
appointed to carry on the government, but this officer was 
so m afterwards killed and an attempt to seize the Raja and 
his two Ranis was frustrated by the gallantry of a small guard 
of British sepoys who had been left there. 

Thus the State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness til! t8iS. In that year it was ceded to the British; 
Government by Mudhoji Bhonsle of Bcrar and order was soon 
restored, Amarsingb was placed on the throne and iu 182& 
was invested with the title of Maharaja. This chief in his 
latter days was much influenced by his son, llindeshwari 
Prasad Singh. Tfr chief had two Ranis; by his senior Rani he 
had a son, Indrajit Singh, who proved mentally unfit to ru; _ 
Bind .si»vari Prasad, who was 1 son by the junior Rani, was 
therefore entrusted with the management 1 of the State. After 
Armrsingh, Raghunath Sarensingh Deo, vho was of 
Ipdrajit Singh, ascended the throne in i$8r It is said that 
Bindeshwari Prasad reported to the Government when 
Raghunath Sarensingb was born that it is was a girl and nut a 
son hoping to secure tne throne for himself ; the attempt was 
however unsuccessful. 

Iu i 895 this chief was nvested with the tide of v f dona 
B&uadur as a personsi distircii-Hi The Statu pays Ks. 

.is annual tribute to the Government. 
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Coalfield. —Surguja has an extensive virgin coalfield 
measuring about 400 square miles. It is believed good coal 
in abundance can be had in it. It is situated in the centre 
of the State, a considerable covering of alluvium concealing rt. 
It has not yet been bored. It is known in geological reports 
as Bisrampur coal field, being close to Bisrampur, the capital 
of the Slate. Here is a splendid opportunity for Indian 
capitalists to develop the resources of the countjy, 


Cave temple of Ramgarh hill,— Rajngarh hill is a 

place of grea' interest in this state It consists of a rectan 
gular mass of sand stone rising abruptly from the plain about 
* 2 miles west of Lakshmanpur village. It contains several 
places of archaeological interest and thus proves that this part 
of tin country must have been inhabited by a highly civilised 
Hindu tribe in ancient times. 

One of the most striking features of the hill is the singular 
tunnel in the northern face of the rock known as HathipOl, 
which as the name implies is so large that an elephant can 
pass through it There are several stone gateways which are 
considered is ruos» beautiful architectural relics. They are 
known as ‘T.uui Deort Singh Parwa/u,” Rawan Dai waza \ } 
then are cave tun pies: also of great antiquity. In the 
valley on which the Hathipol tunnel opens are two caves 
with inscriptions dating back the second century B. C } 
one of tnera, the Jogimara cave, has traces on its 
roof of wall paintings 2000 years old and the other, 
Sitabcnga cave, is believed to have been used as a hall in 
which play.; were acted and poems recited. There is another 
cave, wl ich has been cut- out of boulders and is known as 
Vjishi'db*; ‘duptn v.Tjcrc- the spiritul adviser of Ramchandra i 
supposed to have livt j. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JASHPURo 

Next in importance is the Jashpur State. It covers an 
area of 1,948 square miles. Till 1905 it was included in the 
Chhota Nagpur States of Bengal. It is bounded on the north 
and west by the Surguja State, on the east by the Ranchi Dis¬ 
trict, on the south by Oangpnr, Udaipur and Raigarh. Jashpur 
contains a magnificent tableland at Uparghat, whieh attains an 
average elevation of 2,200 feet, above the sea, and is 
fringed by hills which in places rise, a thousand feet 
higher, According to traditions this part of the country 
was formerly under Dom rulers, one of whom, Rajbhau, 
was ousted by Sujan Rai an ancestor of the present chief. 
Sujan Rai himself was the eldest son of the Soupur chief, 
a Rajput of the Solar race. His family originally came 
foim Banswara in Rajputana His father died while 
Sujan Rai was 2 way on a hunting expedition. In his absence 
the second son ascended the thron . of Sonpur. When Sujan 
Rai returned his younger brother offered-to abdicate in hi* 
favour bat this Sujan Rai would not allow. He her -nit a 
Sanyasi and while travelling about reached Khuria. Hue the 
subjects of Dom Raja were conspiring to get nd of then chief. 
Sujan Rai placed himself at their head, killed the Dom Raja 
and ascended the throne. Later on, the chief of jashpur 
became a tributary to the Bhonslc Raja of Nagpur, the tribute 
being 2r buffalo calves. In 1888 the State wrh the rest of 
the Surguja group was ceded to the Bbiish Governn.i ol by 
Mudhoji Bhonsle. Jashpur was at first treated in some 
measure as a fee for Surguja and its tribute, the amount of 
which was fixed in >899 as R^ 1,250, is -hi paid through that 
State. The chief however is not bound to render (budal statu 
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urguja and save in the matter of payment of tribute the 
State is dealt with as a distinct territory. The Jashpur story is 
that origiually the tribute was paid direct. In 1826 the chief 
of Jashpur, Raja Ramsing, who was then a mere boy, was 
induced by the Surguja chief to visit Surguja and was there 
imprisoned by his host until he acknowledged the latter as his 
overlord. The relations of the chief with the British Govern¬ 
ment. are regulated by a sanad granted in 1819 and reissued in 
1905. Under this sanad the chief was formally recognised 
and permitted to administer his t- rritory subject to prescrib¬ 
ed conditions and the tribute was fixed at Rs. 1,250 for a 
further period of 20 years. The chief is under the general 
control of Chhattisgarh at regards all important matters of 
administration. 


Khuria Rani.-—The temple of the deity known as Khuria 
Rani is situated in an almost inaccessible rock not far from 
S r nna. The image appears to be one of Buddha, and the 
temple in which it stands is also apparently of Buddhist 
origin. It is curious that in spite of it.- feminine name the 
deity is a god and not a goddess. This is one of several 
instance'j of the transformation of one god into another by 
i^opie under the influence of ignorance and awe. 
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KOREA STATE 

Korea State is 1,631 square miles in area. It is bounded 
in the north by the Rewa State, on the east by the Surguja 
State, on the south by the Bilaspur district and on the west 
by the Chang Bhakar and Rewa State. This State is a vast 
mass of hill ranges crowding in one another and covered with 
deniC forests. Sonhat was its capital until lately, but as it 
was found unhealthy the capital has recently been moved io 
Baikunthpur, some 16 tniles south 

Tradition says the State originally belonged to a Kol Raja 
who lived on Kouagarh, a hill which rises in solitary grandeur 
from the plain about 6 miles to the wtst of Cbiraii. Ibis 
K>1 family is said to have been dispossessed 18 centuries ago 
by Raja Dharamall Shah, an ancestor of the present chief, 
who happened to pass through the State on his return from 
pilgrimage, to Jagannath. The capital of Dharamall SI ah 
was at Nagar : subsequently the capital was shifted to Bujali 
and then to Sonhat and finally io Bnikunthpur. The direct 
fine from Raja Dharamall Shah became extinct in 1897. I'hc 
present chief, who is the son of Raja Seo Mangal Singh Deo, 
is a collateral relation of the late chief. 'Ihe State va.s ceded 
to the British in 1818 A. D. by the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. 
In 1819 A. D. Raja Garib Singh, the then chief of Korea, 
executed a kabuliat on 24th December 1819 A. D. by which 
a tribute of Rs. 400 was fixed. Raja $h?o Mangal Sinth Poo 
executed a sanad by which the. tribute was fixed at Rs 500 
for a period of to years, 
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£ere is a splendid forest of sal trees in Khargawan 
zamindari which has been leased to one Bholanath Barma, a 
contractor carrying on trade of supplying sleepers to the 
Railway companie*. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RAIGARH. 

Raigarb is an important State. It is 1,486 square miles 
in area. It is bounded on the west and east by Bilaspui and 
Samba 1 pur districts ; on the north by the territories of Chhota 
Nagpur; on the south by the Mahanadi. The capital of the 
State, Kaigarh, is a station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
The family of the present Chief is descended from the old 
Gond kings of Chanda. The following is a genealogical 
tree of the Raj family :— 

Madan Singh 

I. 

Takhat Singh 

I 

Beth Singh 
Drip Singh 
Jujhar Singh 
Pconath Singh 

1 

Ghansyam Singh 

1“ ! I 

Bhupdeo §inuh Narain Singh. Gajruj Singh 
Madun ''i»!'tb , founder of the State, is said to have 
come from Wauag'.v v a village in the Chanda district, and 
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-tjui up with his maternal uncle at Phuljhar, whence he re¬ 
moved to Banga, a village in the Raigarh State. For some 
reason he had to leave Banga and settle at Raigarh. He 
never set foot afterwards in the Banga village and this custom 
has since been observed in the Raj family as the impression is 
that violation of this custom will bring down divine veugeance 
of the God enshrined in the village. After Madan Singh s death 
Takhatsingh ascended the throne, and after his death Beth 
Singh succeeded him. Drip Singh was the next ruling chief 
and after him his eldest son Jujhar Singh succeeded. A treaty 
was concluded by this chief with the East Inda Company 
about 1800 a d. Sambalpur was then annexed by the 
Marathas. Raigarh being a feudatory of Sambalpur it came 
under the Marathas, Jujhar Singh had to part with Padampur 
Pargana which was granted to him by the Rani of Sambalpui. 
Deonath Singh, the eldest son of Jujhar Singh, had put down 
a rebellion set up against the British by Ajii Singh, the Raja 
of Bargarb. This was in 1S33 a. v . and as a reward of this 
the zamindari of Bargarh was conferred on him. During the 
mutiny of 1857 Deonath Singh rendered very useful service in 
connection wtth the capture of Sundar Sai of Sambalpur, and 
also of the notorious Sheoraj Singh of Udaipur. He died in 
1862 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ghansyatn Singh. 
In 1865 Raja Ghansyatn Singh was awarded an adoption 
sanatl A similar sanad was also awarded in this yciu 10 the 
Rajas of Kalahandi, Patna Sonpur, Rairakhol and Bamra. In 
1867 a. D. another jand defining his status as laudatory 
Chief was also awarded to him Management of the Su re 
was assumed by the British government in 1885 a. d. Phis 
was as the state was not properly administered by the: ka;a» 
A superintendent under the direct routiol the • 
Commissioner oi Sambalpur managed the iuue. 
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^>Qhansyam died in 1890 a. d. and was succeeded by his son, 
Bhup Deo Singh, who was born in 1869, Government 
management continued till 1894 when the Raja Bhupadeo 
Singh received full powers and commenced to manage the 
State himself. He is well educated and exercises a personal 
•control over all public affairs. Raigarh town is the head 
quarters ot the state. The most important industry is the 
tasar silk manufacture for which this State is well known. 
The produce goes largely to Berhampur in Madras. Various 
sorts of tasar coatings are exported from Raigarh. Coal is 
found in the Mand valley about 8 miles from the Khursia 
station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway line. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RANKER ' 

Ranker State covers an area of 1,429 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Drug and Raipur districts, on 
the east by Raipur, on the south by the Bastar State and on 
the west by Chanda. The head quarters of the state, 
Ranker, is 39 miles from Dhamtari Station on the 
Raipur-Dhamtari branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
Most of the area of the State consists of hills and forests. 
The Royal family is of the Sombans; Rajput race. 
According to tradition the founder of the State was one 
Bir Kanbar Deo. He was a king ruling at Jagannath-puri 
in Orissa. He became a leper and therefore had to 
abdicate the throne. In search of cure he wandered in various 
places and at last reached the bermiiage of Shringi Rishi at 
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in the Dhamtari Tahsil. Here he. bathed one day i/I 
ool near the hermitage and was at once cured of his 
•disease. People of Sihawa were so much impressed with this 
miracle that they made him their King. His descendants 
ruled for some time at Sihawa. This is proved by an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1192 a. d. which has been found there. 


Following genealogical tree of the Ranker (Kakaira) kings 
can be ascertained fom inscriptions. 

Sinharaja 

Vyaghraraja alias Vagbaraja 

Vopadeva 
! 


Krishna Karnadeva Somaraj ideva Ramakesari 

alias 

J aitaraja Bir Kanhar Deo Pam para ja Deva 

married Bhopalla Devi married Lakshmi Devi 
Somachandra 1192 A. D. 1216 A. D. 

1 1 • 

Bhanudeva Vopadeva 

Kama Deva alias Bir Kanhar Deo was a devout worshipper 
of Siva and built many temples and dug many tanks in honor 
of that deity. He was most ambitious. 

According to the tradition of the Raj family there have 
beeu 18 rulers of this line. The third ruler moved the 
capital to Kanker from Sihawa, and the fourth ruler annexed 
nhamtari taluk. During the supremacy of the ftaihayavansi 
dynasty of Chhattisgarh the chief of Kanker is shown in an 
old inscription as subsidiary to the ruling power. When the 
Marathas rose in power the Kanker chiefs acknowledged then 
orernacy and held their state or. the condition of furnishing 
* military contingent of 500 strong whenever needed, Rudm 


(2 
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^/one of the Rajas, built the Mahadeo temple on the*' 
ahanadi near Dhamtari, named after him the Rudreshwar 
temple, and founded the village of Rudri there. 

A fort of Dhamtari was also constructed by him, the outer 
ditch of this fort is still in existence. His fourth successor, 
Harpal Deo, gave his daughter in marriage to the Bastar 
Chief and made over the Sihora pargana as a dowry. Harpal's 
fourth successor was Bhup Deo. Bhup Deo assisted the 
Chief of Bastar who was attacked by the Marathas and thus 
brought upon himself difficulties which ruined him entirely. 
At first they were successful but ultimately Bhup Deo had ' 
to fly to Jharia, a village in the Dhamtari Tahsil, with his 
consort who gave birth to a son, Padamsing. From 1809 *° 
1817 he remained at Jharia, but in 1818 he was restored to 
Ranker by the British Resident administering the Nagpur 
territories on payment of an annual tribute of Rs. 500. This 
was remitted in 1823 on the resumption by Government of 
certain manorial dues and since then no tribute has been 
paid. The present Chief, Lai Kamal Deo, was installed in 
1904 with the hereditary title of Maharaja Adhiraj. 


CHAPTER VII. 

UDAIPUR. 

Udaipur covers an area of 1,052 square miles. On the 
north it is* bounded by Surguja, on the cast by Jashpur and 
Puigiuh, oh the south by Raigarh and on the west by the 
district of Bilaspur. 

li was foitmrly included in the Cbo a Nagpur States oi 
Bengal, but since 1905 ; t has been included in the Central 
Province^ 
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ie State appears to be rich in mineral products. Coal, 


pold, iron, mica, laterite and lime stone exist in the State, but 
no regular investigation has yet been made. There is reason 
to believe that there is a good deal of coal in the State. 


A coalfield situated two miles east of Dharamjaigarh is 
worked for brick making. Coal also is found in the bed of 
the Mand river about 4 miles west of Dharamjaigarh; recently 
a seam has been found close to the Mand river at Lat, a 
village in the south of the State. A beginning has been made 
in the way of exploration, but the'work has not yet been 
sufficiently advanced. Dharamjaigarh, the capital of the 
State, is 69 miles from Khursia, a Railway station on the 
B. N. R. line. 

Udaipur was part of Surgtija since the time that the latter 
state was conquered by the Raksel Rajputs. It was an appanage 
of a younger branch of the ruling family in Surguja, 


It was ceded to the British Government along with Surguja 
by the provisional agreement concluded with Mudhoji Bhonsla 
in 1818. At the time of the transfer to the British Kalyan 
Singh, the chief of Udaipur, paid tribute through Surguja. 

In 1852 the chief and his two brothers were convicted of 
manslaughter and sentenced to imprisonment and Udaipur 
escheated to Government. At the time of the mutiny this 
chici with his brothers made his way back to Uda’pur and 
tried to establish his rule. In 1859 the survivor of the two 
brothers was captured, convicted of murder and rebel 1 i' n 
and transported for life to the Andaman Islands. Subsequently 
in 1S60 the State was conferre ! on Bindeshwari Pro sad Singh 
lUo, a brother of the chief of Surguja. who i.ad rendered 
good service during *he mutiny. T v .$ chief resided at 
Pralabpur which he held a a maintenance grant from Surguja, 
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was a ruler of considerable ability and force 
character. He aided Government in the suppression of a 
rebellion in the Keonjher State in 1871, for which Govern 
mem gifted him an elephant with gold-embroidered trappings 
and a gold watch and chain. He obtained the title of Rnja 
Bahadur as a personal distinction and was also made a 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
In 1S76 he died and was succeeded by his son, Dharamjit 
Sim ,1 Deo, who took up his residence at Rabkob in Udaipur 
which he re-named Dharamjaigarh. He died in 1900 leaving 
a son, Chandra Shekar Prasad Singh Deo, who is stiil a minor 
and been educated at the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 
The State during his minority was under the management of 
Government, first under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Chota Nagpur in Bengal and later (since 1905) under the 
Commissioner of the Chhattisgarh Divison. 

The relations of the Chief with the British Government is 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899 and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to 
the Central provinces. Under this sanad the Chief was formally 
recognised and permitted to administer his territory subject to 
p cribi rl conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
P xl of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to revision. 

The aboriginal tribe of Kaurs is the most important section 
the population of the State. They number 18,000. These 
people claim descent from Kauram$> who were defeated by 
the /'anda?)as at. the battle of JCufukshetra and subsequently 
imni'giai^d to th nr present abode. The zamindar of Baghahar 
n ihe lur.il head 'he tribe, and has recently ordered his 
followers to give up alcohol and the keeping or eating of fowls, 
a sign that they are endeavouring to raise themselves in the 
.jocud scale. 
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This State covers an area of 931 square milts. Tt consists 
of 3 detached blocks, the largest being made up of the 
Khairagarh* and the Dongarh Tiahsils with a portion of the 
Nandgaon territory. This- block is bounded on the north 
by the ChhuiWhedan State- and- Farpodi Zaniindari, on the 
east by the Drug district and the Nandgaon district and on 
the west by she Bhandara and Balaghat districts. 1 'he Khama- 
ria block is the second ; and this is bordered by the Chhui- 
khedan and! Kawardha State,. Silpeti- Zamiftd'ari, Mahgaou 
parguna and the I rug district. The third block is Kholwa. 
Tt is bordered by the Lohara Gan ii and Silpeti Zamindarus, 
the Drug and Balaghat districts a«nd the Chhmkhedan State. 
The name Khairagarh is derived from the two w< ids Khciir , 
a catechu tree arid garh, a fort. It is named so owing to its 
having contained a dense jungle of Khair trees at the place 
where the head quarters of the State is now snooted. 

The ruling family of this State is* descended from a 
Nagvamd Rajput King, of Chota Nagpur named Sabha Singh. 
This king had two sons, dve y -unger of whom came 10 Khobv.i 
and established himself there. In 1740 Shiamghan l 
descendant of this Royal Family was :4amindar of Kho’wa. 
He helped the Lanji chiefs when they rose-against the Raja 
Maharaj Sha of Mandla. The Lanji chiefs and he were 
defeated and Lanji was seized and occupied by the Mandla 
Raja. Shiamghan-was howevti recoin is. a! as feudatory of the 
Mandla Raja and was permitted to establish a territory. 
Shiamghan died and was succeeded by his son 1 Uryoo Singh 
whoso rule was only for a short time. Anupsing, bis son, 
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ceded him. During his time the territory comprised 132 
villages which now constitute the 3 pargaras of Kholwa, 
Khairagarh and Lachhna. Anup Singh was succeeded by his 
son Madho Sing, and the latter by his son Kharag Rai. During 
his- rule the zamindar of Lanji, aided by the Bhonsla king 
ot Nagpur, attacked Kholwa and Kharag Rat had to yield. 
De was, however, summoned before the Bhonsla king and 
conferred a khillat and was recognized as Feudatory Chief 
subject to the payment of a tribute of Rs. 500. At this time 
the capital of the State was Kholwa, where Kharag Rai 
built a palace and ghat, but he subsequently removed- the 
capital to Khairagarh. 

When the Nagpur king died the tribute payable by the 
Khairagarh raja was raised to Rs. 1,500 in 1755. In 1759 
Kharag Rai died and his son, Tikait Rai, succeeded to the 
throne. The tribute was then raised to Rs. 8,ooo. There 
is an ancient temple at Khairagaih dedicated to Rukhar 
swami, which owed its origin to Tikait Rai, according to 
tradition. The story current about it is that Tikait Rai, while 
hunting in the forest, met a venerable sage absorbed in medita¬ 
tion. The sage was subsequently known as Rukhirswami. 
Struck with the godliness of the Swami, Tikait Rai set up a 
hut for him which aft- wards was turned into a temple. The 
Swami was noted for his supernatural powers and was credited 
w th a deep foresight into the future. He prophesied correctly 
that Tikait Rai, who had lost his first r.on and was then 60 
years old, would have yet two more sons. The sage later dis¬ 
appeared bu.t appeared again when Tikait Rai was hard 
pressed by his enemies and gave instructions which led t 
their defeat It is said he took samadhi e , buried himself 
while still alive. In 1784 there v, as a feud between Ujiyar 
OiUgh Swt.'t Siogh of ^awardha regarding the possession 
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-ofJK ham aria pargana. Tikait Rai helped Sardar Singh with 
men and money, with the result that the pargana in dispute 
came into the possession of Sardar Singh who, however, couki 
not retain it. *1 ikait Rai therefore acquired the pargatia in 
satisfaction of the loan previously advanced. Thus a portion 
of the Kawardha State passed into the hands of the Khaira- 
garh Chief and this was confirmed by the Nagpu rking. 

The tribute therefore was gradually raised and in 1814 it 
'Stood at Rs. 35,000. in 1826 the zamindar of Dongargarh rose 
against the Nagpur king and Tikait Rai was asked to suppress 
the rebellion, which he did with the help of the Nandgaon 
*Chief. At first the whole of the zamindari was conferred on 


the. Khairagarh Chief as a reward for the military service. 
The tribute paid by the Khairagarh Chief was for this reason 
raised to Rs 44,000. Tikait Rai died at the age of 75 years, 
and was succeeded by his minor 6on, lirijpal Singh. Now 
the Nandgaon Chief asserted nis claim to a portion of 
Uonga-rgarh zamimdari and therefore it was divided equally 
between the two chiefs. r 5 . he Khairagarh Chief had to return 
R °f the zarnmdari and consequently the tribute paid 

by him was reduced by R a . 9,000 f„ *833 Drijpal Singh 
diedHis brother Mahpal Singh then ruled for h few months 
J died. His son, Lai Fateh Singh, ascended the throne. In 
1854 » when the Nagpur Raj lapsed to the British Government, 
the tribute payable by the Chief ms fixed at Rs 39,000 In 
1865 ^e State was recognized as a Feudatory Stat»: and the 
Chiof j eceived an adoption sanad and subsequently executed 
* n acknowledgment of fealty. In 1867 il\e tribute was fixed 
*1 Rs 49 ,ocd. In 1888 it was raised to Rs. 70,000 and in 
i909 it was further raised to Rs. 8 c,coo which amount hay 
«btcn fixed for a period ai .30 years. Thus it appears that the 
irihnte of this State was constantly revised and enhanced. 
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k< ^73 the State was brought under direct management ol 
the British Government owing to maladministration of Lai 
Fateh Singh. 

This management continued till 1883. In 1874 Lai Pateh 
Singh died. Lai Umrao Singh, his eldest son was installed on 
the gadi in 1883. Umrao Singh was given the title of Raja as a. 
personal distinction in 1887. He died in November 1890 
and was succeeded by his son, Kamal Narayan Singh. The 
title of Raja was conferred on him as a personal distinction 
in 1896, and two years later the title was made hereditary. 
Raja Kamat Narayan Singb died in October *908 and his 
eld st son was recognized as his successor. Owing to the 
minority of toe Chief the Stato was taken under direct, 
management again. 




No thorough investigation has been made into the mineral 
resources of the State. Iron ore is found' in the forests of 
Baruara and Gatapani. A mining lease for iron ore has been 
taken by the Indian Manganese Company, Ltd, of Calcutta., 
for a period of 30 years. This State 1 ms made considerable 
progress in ediica- ion. There cue 25 schools in the State. 
An English middle school was opened in 1892, and' it was 
raised to the status of a high school in 1900. There are two 
girls' schools. The State has two dispensaries,, one at Khaira 
gaih and the other at Dongargarb. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHANG BHAKS. 



This state covers an area of 904 sq. miles. Till 190511 
was included in Chota Nagpur. It is situated at the extreme 
western point of Chota Nagpur projecting like a spur into the 
territory of Central India State of Rewah which bounds it on 
the north, west and south. On the east it is bounded by 
Korea State of which it was formerly a dependency. The 
capital of the state is Bharatpur which is 45 Wiles fror> 
Burhar a railway station on the B. N. R, Line. 

The general aspect of the state is that of "a dense and 
tangled mass of hills ravines and plateaux covered with Sal 
jungle and dotted at intervals with small villages. 1 he scenery 
of the interior of the country is foe the most part monotonous. 
Hill after hill repeats the same general outline and is clothed 

with the same sombor masses of Sal foliage. Not-with 
standing the natural defences which the nature of the countiy 
affords the State suffered so seriously in former days from 
Mahratta and Pindari inroads, that the Chief granted eight of 
his frontier villages to influential Rajputs of Rewah to s< cur^ 
their co-operation against the marauders. 

The Chief is connected with the Korea family and when 
the State fir.-t came under the British Rule in 1819 it was 
included in the agreement ratified with the Chief of Korea. In 
184'^ however it w.is dealt with separately. The Ruling chief 
bears the tale of Rhaiya. 

Since 184$ the following chiefs ruled the Staic - 
(1) Mansingh, 

(*) Janjit Singh, 

(3) Balbhadra Singh aad 
{4) Mah&bir Sin&bu 
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Mahabir Singh was born in 1879. He succeeded to the 
State in September 1896 on the death of his uncle, Bhaiya 
Balbhadra. He was then a minor and one Lai Bajrang Singh 
was in charge of the State on his behalf. But his administra- 
tion was not satisfactory. Mahabir Singh took charge of the 
State in July 1900, having attained his majority on 15th 
April 1900. Lai Jagdesh Praiad Singh Deo, son of Mahabir 
Singh, was the heir-apparent. The first sanad recognizing 
the Status of a feudatory chief was granted to the then chief 
in 1899, the tribute fixed was Rs. 387 for 20 years. A sanad 
was re-issued in 1905. 


There is a cave in Ghogra village known as Sitamahi, which 
ie of some archaeological interest. At Harchoka, a village on 
the Muwahi river close to the northern boundary of the State, 
the remains of extensive rock excavations supposed to be 
temples and monasteries were discovered in 1870-71. They 
appeared to be the work of a more civilized race than the 
present inhabitants of the State. 


An interesting race of this State is known as Muash. They 
are a wild tribe of Dravidian origin. They worship a plant 
called chi taw ar. Another god of this tribe is Ghousami. He 
is supposed to have been formerly a Gond Raja who was de* 
voured by a tiger during the time of bis marriage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NANDGAON. 



This State is the most advanced of all the Feudatory States 
in Chhattisgarh. Its area 4 s 5,<871 aqua-re miles. The main 
area of the State comprised in the Nandgaon and Dongargaon 
parganas is situated between the -Chanda and Drug Districts to 
the south of Khairagarh, but the three detached blocks 
of Pandadah Palli and Mohgaon lie to the north of this, being 
separated from it by portions of Khairagarh and Chhuikhadan 
States and by the Drug District. The capital is situated at 
Raj'Nandgaon, a station on the Bengal-Nagpur 'Railway. The 
name Nandgaon is derived from 4t N ind* the father af god 
Krishna and “gaon** a village. The Bairagi family -to winch 
the chief belongs are -followers of Krishna, and probably gave 
the name to the place when it came under their rule. 


The present Nandgaon territory comprises 4 parganas 
which were originally separate zamindaries subordinate -to the 
Bhonda Raja of Nagpur. One Prahlad 'Das a Bairagi shawl 
merchant of •Soh-’.pur in the Punjab, came and settled at 
Ratanput under the old Ratanpur Raj towards the end of the 
aSth century, following his trade he amassed much wealth 
and when he died his whole propertv was inherited by his 
disciple Mahant liaridas. The Maratha Chief, Bimbaji, who 
was in charge of Tatanpur. had 7 Ranis who made Haridas 
their .spiritual guide and allowed him to realise Rs % from 
.every village throughout the Ratanpur territory. Haridsts then 
started a money lending business and advanced loans to iha 
zamind&r of Prudadah on the curity of his zamindnri. 1 le 
could not pay the debt and the property passed into th« 
'4 Halids, fiarid,. died 4 -his .rich, VuuvDs 
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ceeded him. Ramdas acquired the Nandgaon Zamiiw 
in satisfaction of a debt advanced to the Muhammadan 
zamindar thereof. 


Mahant Ramda9 died and was succeeded by Mabant 
Raghubar Das ; and he again was succeeded by Mahant 
Hemtanchal Das. This Mahant was a man of great liberality 
and exhausted the state coffers by his generosity. He could 
not pay his tribute to Nagpur Raja for this reason and was 
summoned by the Raja to answer for nonpayment. His 
singing however, so pleased the Bhonsla king that he remitted 
the arrears and granted him the Mobgaon pargana r revenue 
free, in 1830. 

He however did not live long to enjoy this. After his death 
Mahant Manjiram succeeded to the gadi. Mahant Manjirain 
had put down the rebellion of the Zamindar of Dorgargaop, 
and as a reward for this service lie received the Dongargaon 
pargana. thus four pargaras were acquired which now 
comprise the State. Mahant Manji ram's chela was G has id as. 
Ffe however married 0. wife and had a son Ghanaram by her. 
This was the first instance of a marriage in this family. It 
was a Nrhang^uiFand the Mahants were obliged to observe 
ceFebacy. 


After Manjiram's death hH son Ghanaram ascended the 
Xadi and ruled for 3 years. 

After Ghanaian*,. Mahant Gbasidas ascended’ the ^adi 
and received a sanud in *865 by which he was recognized as a 
Feudatory Chief. This Chief married and had’ a son and in 
the Governwrenfc of India informed him that his son 
wonlo inheot. Ghusidas was an energetic administrator ; he 
improved h;** capital by laying out two gardens and construct- 
£ palace. He established a good market at Rap Nandgaon 
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the time of the Afghan war he provided supplies 
Rs. 1,10,000 free of payment 


<SL 

worth 


In 1883 be died and was succeeded by Balrundas, his 
minor son. The administration was now entrusted to the 
mother of the chief assisted by a Diwan In 1887 the chief 
received the tide of Raja as a personal distinction. In 1891 
JR*<j a Bairani Das was installed and the Diwan appointed by 
Government continued to serve. He was another energetic 
ruler in this family. He encouraged education by opening 
an English middle school and by providing scholarships. He 
contributed handsomely to provide water works in Raipur and 
R tj n&ndgaon, made a fine park known as Rambagh and 
Varied a spinning and weaving mill at Rajnandgaon This 
was the fint and the mill in Chhttfisgarh. In recognition 
of his public spirit the title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on 
him in 1853 as a personal distinction In 1897 he died and 
was succeeded by his son Mahant Rajendra l)is. The .State 
1*5 under the management of a Superintendent appointed by 
Government, Mahant Rajandra Das being educated at the 
Kajkumar College Raipur. 


CHAPTER XI 

KAWABDHA STATE 

r his State covers and area of 798 square miles, it is 
bounded on the east by tie' l a ignat disiba mi .he w< n by 
Ra/pvr mci H 1. spur district ami On the norm bv liic 
Miudia district, i he name Kawardha a corruption *i( 
Jvnbirdharn, meaning ? ci of Kahir, *he spiritual /lead ol the 
KabirpantAi uect. More than half the Su.e to luc v, c . 
is oyered with hills ahu lor tits, the Open country lying to the 
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The headquarters of the state Kawardha is 54 miles 
Tilda, the nearest railway station to the Bengal-Nagpur 


The present ruling family trace their descent from the 
Gond ruling family of Mandla. They are also related to the 
zamindar family of Pandaria in the Bilaspur district, the 
Kawardha branch being the junior. In case of failure of heirs 
a younger son of the Pandaria zamindar succeeds. The State 
orignally belonged to the Bhonda zamindar’s family who were 
in subsidiary alliance with the Mandla Raja. It was after¬ 
wards conferred by the Raja of Mandla on Mahabali Singh, 
brother of the then Pandaria zamindar, Prithi Singh, in 
recognition of the military services rendered to him against 
the Raja of Saugor. The story is that both Mahabali Singh 
and Bhonda zamindar helped to defeat the Raja of Saugor, 
but when they were summoned to receive their reward, 
Mahabali Singh induced the Bhonda zamindar to stay behind 
and went alone to Mandla, where he gave out that Bhonda 
zamindar had fled, and secured the State for himself alone. 
Another account of the story is that Mahabali Singh obtained 
the State from the Bhonsla King of Nagpur for military 
services. He ruled for 50 years and was then succeeded by 
his >011, Ujiyar Singh, who reigned for about 49 years. On 
his death his son, Tak Singh, succeeded but died shortly after 
leaving no male issue. The State was then administered by 
Tak Singh's mother and widow successively. After the death 
of the widow, Bahadur Singh of Pandaria, Tak Singh's nephew 
ascended the gaddi. He too died without male issue. His 
nephew, Rajpat Singh, was the next successor, but the 


administration was carried on by Bahadur Singh’s widow owing 


to the minority of Rajpat Singh. Rajput Singh also died 
without issue and Thakur Jagannath Singh, son of 
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py Singh, the later zamindar of Pandaria, was recognise 
e next successor. Thakur Jagannath Singh was only 
6 years old and the management of the State was entrusted 
to a Superintendent appointed by the British Government. 
In 1908 Thakur Jagannath Singh was enthroned at a Darbar 
held at Nagpur on his attaining majority. 


At Chhapri, a village about 11 miles from the head quarter 
town of Kawardha, there is a temple of Bhoram Deo. 
It is well decorated inside and contains several inscriptions 
which relate to the events of the nth century. On the 
pedestal of a statue of Lakshminarayan the name of 
Magardhwaj Jogi is inscribed. At Mandwa mahal there is an 
inscription in Sanskrit which describes the origin of the 
Nagvansi kings and enumerates some of the kings of the 
Nagvansi line. 

Kabirpanthi Sect*— Kawardha is one of the headquarters 
of the Kabirpanthi sect, the other head-quarters being Benares 
these appear to be practically independent of each other The 
Benares branch of the sect is known as Bap (father) and the 
Kawardha branch as Mai (mother). Kabir was born either in 
1440 A.D. or in 1488 A.D. He was brought up in a family of 
Julha or Mohamedan weavers. Numerous stories are told of his 
birth : One story is that he was born of a virgin Brahmin widow 
who had been to see the gre.T reformer Ramanand. He receiv¬ 
ed the lady with a benediction that she may be mother of a 
son. His words could not be recalled and the widow conceived 
and gave birth to a child ; but in order to escape disgrace she 
exposed the child and a Julah woman found and brought him 
up. Another story is that the deity took human shape as a 
child without birth and was found by a newly married weaver’? 
wife living in a lotus flower on a lank. It is said that Kabir 
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e chela of Ranmnand. This cannot be true as Rarna^ 
was dead before his birth The religion of Kabir was 
lofty character. He rejected the divine inspiration of 
the Vedas and condemned worshipping of Hindu gods and 
goddesses. He abolished caste distinction. He enjoined a 
virtuous life, just and moral conduct. His teachings excited 
the enmity of both the Hindu and Mohamedan religions and 
complaints were made against him before the Emperor 
ikandar Lodi. It in said various attempts were made to kill 
him by order of the Emperor but he was miraculously saved 
until at last the Emperor acknowledged his divine character 
and asked his forgiveness. Kabir never wrote any thing of 
himself or of his religion. He uttered a large number of 
sakhis or apothegms which were recorded by bis disciples in 
the Bijak Sukhanidhan and other works and are very well 
known and often quoted by Kabirpantbis and others. 
Nanukpanthis and Dadupanthis owe much of their doctrines 
to Kabir. All accounts agree that Kabir died at Maghar in 
the Gorakhpur district. A difficulty arose with regard to the 
disposal of hir; dead body : the Muhammadans desired to 
bury it : the Hindus wanted to cremate it. The story is that 
the parties were dis ussing the question when Kabir himself 
appeared and asked them to raise the cloth in which the body 
was enshrouded. They did as he commanded and lo. beneath 
the doth, there lay but a heap of flowers. Of these the 
Hindus removed half and burnt them at Benares whilst the 
Muhammadans buried the rest at Maghar. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SARANGARH. 

Sarangarh is an important State. It covers an area of 540 
square miles. Sarangarh, the head quarters of the State, is 
32 miles from Raigarh, a Railway station on the B. N. R. 
line. It js bounded on the north by the Mahanadi and the 
Chandrapur zaiuindaii, on the south by the Phuljhar zamindaii, 
on the east by the Bargarh Tahsil of the S&mbalpur District, 
and on the west by the Bhatgaon and the Bilaigarh zamiudaris 
in the Raipur District. The name signifies a bamboo fort, 
Saiang means a bamboo and garh a fort. The Royal family 
belongs to the Rajgond race, who are said to have migrated 
from Lanji in Bhandara District. Sarangarh became a depen 
dency of Ratanpur Raj in return for the assistance rendered to 
Raghuji Bhonsht when the latter was attacked on his way to 
Cuttack by the people of Phuljhar at the Siugora Pass ; and 
afterwards became one of the iS %arh*t states subordinate to 
Sambalpur. Kalyan Sag Chief of Sarangarh, was recognized 
as a raja by the Marathas. 

Thq following is a list of the kings of this family and their 
period of rule ;— 

r. Narendra Sai. 

2. Dhar Hamira (son) 

3. Barbar Sai (son) 

4. Ghangi (son) 

v Udebhan (son) 

6. Birbhan (son) 

7. l T dho Sai (son; 

8. Kalyav; Sai (son) 1736-1777. 

( ) Vishwsuw• h Sai (sor) 1 778* 1 8e8 

J 3 
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Subhadra Sai (son) 1809*1815. 

Bhikam Sai (son) 1816-1827. 

Tikam Sai, (brother), 1828. 

Gajraj Singh, brother of Subhadra Sai, 1829. 
Sangram Singh (son) 1830-1872. 

Bhav/ani Pratapsing (son) 1873-1888. 

Raghubirsingh, nephew of Sangram Singh, 1889-1890. 
Raja Jawahir Singh. 




Kalyan Sai died in 1777 and his son, Vishwanath Sai, 
succeeded him. The latter was a brave and kind hearted 
administrator. In 1778 Alexander Elliot was sent by the 
Governor General of Bengal cn an important mission to the 
Court of Nagpur. While passing through the Chhattisgarh 
States he died of fever on the 12th September 1778, The 
neighbouring Rajas refused to grant a burial place, but 
Vishwanath Sai agreed to give a plot of land for the grave and 
Elliot was buried at Saier. The tomb is still in existence and 
is kept in order at the cost of the British Government. For 
fins act of generosity the Sarangarh Chief was presented w;th 
an elephant and a dress of honor. In 1781 Vishwanath Sai 
received a sanad awarding him the Saria pargana consisting 
of 54 villages in recognition of the military service rendered 
by him to Raja Jait Singh of Satnbalpur. Nana Sahib of 
Nagpur also presented him with an elephant, a horse with full 
saddlery, a drum and a mace for^iniiitary services. 

In 180S he died and his son Subhadra Sai, succeeded him. 
I fis rule lasted for 7 years only. After him his two sons* 
Bhikam Sai and Tikam Sag ruled fOi a short period one after 
another and dieH i heir ancle, Gajraj Singh, ascended the 
jWr/f in 1829. Kc ruled for one yeai only and died, lbs 
son, Sangram Si gh, ruled for about 47 years. He was the 
first to be r ..cogni.o d by the British Government as a feudatory 
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lief. Tie received an adoption snad in 1S65 and in 1867 
A sanud defining his status as a Feudatory Chief. Raja 
Sangranv Singh died in 1872 and on his death his son, Bhawani 
Pratap Singh, ascended the throne. He was only to years of 
age. His mother and his cousin, Lai Raghubir Singh, there- 
fore managed the State. Affairs of state wore much mis¬ 
managed during this time and Government took charge of 
the S;ate In 1885 Raja Bhawani Pratap Singh prayed to be 
granted full powers fof managing his State. His request was 
rejected as he was reported to he unfit. In 1889 Raja 
Bhawani Pratap Sin-ih died. He was succeeded by Raghubir 
Singh, father of R’aja Jawahir Singh. In November 1909 
Raja Jawahir Singh was installed as Feudatory Chief. 

In this State there are some ancient temples of archaeologi¬ 
cal interest. At Piijaripall there ife a temple of Mahaparbatee 
In the same village there is another temple of Kcvatitt* Both 
of these are interesting’ specimens* of ancient architecture. 
The Raja of this State has got acopper plate inscription of 
the Shatabhapur kings. These kings were of ’Shavara origin. 
Shavaras still exist in this state. They have two sub-divisions, 
Lariyas ard Urivas They are an aboriginal tribe ot whom 
mention is made in various*Sanskrit literature. We have seen 
in the introduction that Gonds have no place in the list ot 
non-aryati tribes as found in Sanskrit literature, whereas 
Shavaras have. In this state Shavaras are m 're numerous 
than any other aboriginal t ibe. We have seen already that 
a line of Shavara kings ruled in Chhattisgarh in ancient times. 
SfcmbaJpur is probably a corruption of H iaravapur which again 
must be derived from Shavara. 


Human Sacrifice of Khtmds - -Tn s.itc 1 

Raipur district, in Sambalpur and in the states of Patna and 
K&lah&ndi (formerly in Central Provinces now in Bchar and 
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there is. a Dravidian tribe known as KhondS. Thn k 
Khond is derived from Ko or Ku, a Telugu word fore 
mountain. They call themselves Kuiloka or Kuienju . (The 
word Cond is probably derived from Khond). These tribes 
systematically offered human sacrifies to their goddess known 
as Tari Pennu or Berra Pennu (earth goddess). The victim 
or meriafi was accept!bie to the goddess only if he had been 
purchased or had been born a victim that is the son of a victim 
father or had been devoted as a child by his father or 
guardian. The mode of performing their tribal sacrifices was as 
follows:—“Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice the victim 
was devoted by cutting off his hair, which until then had been 
kept unshorn. Crowds of men and women assembled to wit 
ness the sacrifice. None might be excluded since the sacrifice 
was declared to be for all mankiud« It was preceded by .several 
days of wild revelry and gross debauchery. On the day beforo 
the sacrifice the victim was. led to the meriah grove with music 
and dancing. They tied him to a. post and anointed his body 
with oil, gh.pc, and turmeric and adorned with flowers. Some* 
times his bones were broken so that he might not make any 
resistance. One of the commonest modes of putting him to 
death was strangulation or squeezing to death. The branch 
of a gtee.n tree was cleft several feet down the middle ; the 
victim's back war inserted.in to the cleft, which the priest, aided 
by his assistants, strove with all has force to close. Then ha 
wound 'd the victim slightly with his axe whereupon the crowd 
rushed at the wretch and cut the flesh from, the bones 
Sometimes he was cut up alive. 


Am-ther v y common mode of sacrifice was to fasten the 
victim to the p. bosles of a wi.-oden elephant which re\olved 
in a stout post and ns t whirled round; the crowd cut the 
flesh frou. the victim while life remained. This terrible 
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„jman-sacrifice has been suppressed under British rule. Two 
officers, Major Mackpherson and Major General John Campbell 
were appointed to suppress this evil practice. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CHHUIKHADAN. 

Chhuikhadan State is bounded on the north by the Lohara' 
and Silheri Zamindaris and the Khairagarh ; on the west by 
the Silheti Zemindari, the Khairagarh and Nandgaon state 
and Thakurtola zamindari; on the r outh by the Parpodi zamin* 
dari and the Khairagarh State and on the east by the Nandgaon 
state. The name Chhuikhadan is derived from Chhui, white- 
clay, and Khadan—a quarry. Its area is 154 square miles. 
According to tradition one Mahant Rupdas was the founder 
of the ruling family. He acquired originally the small tract 
of Kondka in satisfaction ot a mortgage debt advanced to the 
Zemindar of Parpodi about the middle of 18th century. This 
however became the cause of bitter enmity between the two 
families and the zamindar was killed by Brail mad as, successor 
of Mahant Rupdas. The zamindars son however retaliat* 1 
by killing Brahmedas. After this the was occupied by 

Tulsidas, son and successor of Brahmadas lie. sought the 
protection ol the F-honsla Raja of Nagpur who formally con 
ferred upon him tbe zaminderi rights in 17.80. Tulsidas now 
removed* the seat of the head quarters to Chhudchadan as 
Kondka was too close to Parpodi. At' or Tuls las s death, h»s 
son Lachmandas occupied the gaJili. Ho wa c - recognized as 1 
rbudatory chief by the British government and in uBf*, re 
ueived' the adoption ’za z, . 
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There is another story about the origin of this state. Accord¬ 
ing to this Rupdas was a near relation of the Maharajah of 
Udaipur. He turned Bairagi and left his family owing to a 1 
family quarrel. He settled at Panipat, assembled many 
disciples and purchased a number of horses and brought 
them to the Bbonsla Raja of Nagpur for sale. The Raja* 
purchased' the horses and engaged him as a Sardar in his 
cavalry. It was reported that the Zamindar of Kondka was 
contemplating a revolt against the Nagpur Raja. Rupdas 
was sent to suppress it. He killed the Zamindar and as a 
reward the zamindiri of Kondka was conferred upon him by 
the Nagpur Raja. 

In 1867 Shyam Ki shore Das succeeded to the gaddt. His 
rule was unjust and oppressive. Therefore Government had 
to appoint a Diwan to carry out certain reforms in accordance 
with the instructions of the Pblitical Agent. Shyam Kishore 
died in 1896 and w.v; succeeded by his son Radha Ballabh 
Kishore Das. But Radha Baliahh and one of his sons were 
poisoned by arsenic administered by a relative two years 
liter. The offender and his accomplice were tried by a special 
court and convicted. They were hanged. After this the 
eldest son of Radha Ballabh, Digbijai Kr.hore Das a boy ol 
It; succeeded to the gaddt. Government appointed a Superin¬ 
tendent to manage the estate during the minority of th*' chief, 
fn 1003 Digbijai who was very weakly died and was succeeded 
bv his younger brother Mahant Bhudar Kishore D.ts - Tnis 
i'hief lias received his education in the Raj Kumar College, 
Jaipur. 
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SAKTI. 



Sabti is the smallest of all the Chhattisgarh Stages, It is 
1138 square miles in area. It is bounded on the north, south 
and west by the Bilaspur district and on the east by the 
Raigarh State. The name Sakti means power. Tradition 
is that an ancestor of the first chief once went out hunting 
in a jungle. He noticed a deer pursuing one of his dogs. 
This led him to believe that the land was a “land of power” 
and hence he named it Sakti. The headquarters of the state 
is Sakti town. 

In a village called G&nji, 14 miles away from Sakti town, 
there is an interesting inscription on a rock near a kund .. 
The inscription appears to be of Pali character according 
to Mr. Hiralal and dates back as far as the 1st century 
A. D. 

According to tradition the ancestors of the present ruling 

family, who to Uaj Ootids by irai , weic twin brother'! T1 ri 

and Gujar. They were soldiers of Ruja Kitlyan Shall of Sambal 
pur. They had wooden swords. The Ri j a learning this sent 
for them and with a view to expose, them he directed that they 
should kill the buffalo which is sueniiced before the goddess 
Debi on the Dowhra day. The two brothers were in gicat 
anxiety and prayed the goddess Uebi. who appeared to then’, try 
.1 dream and assured them that all will end well. When the 
time arrived they used the wooden sword and the buffaloed 
head was severed. The Raja was ‘ highly pleaded at this 
miraculous performance and asked them to name then rewa/d 
They asked that they may be given as much land as they can 
cover in one day’s walk 1 his prayer was granted. The Raja 
thought this would be a small plot only. The distance walked. 
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*** them however enclosed the present Sakti Sta e. The 
swords have been preseived in the family and are worshipped 
at every Dasehra day. 

The Genealogical tree of the family is as under :— 

Hari - 


Tara Majhi 


Lalsai Gulabsai 

i 

Dhansai 

1 

lUijnathsai 

i- 

Dudhasai 


l^ 

{ i) Chesguji Majhi 

1 

(2) Not known 
. (3) Rudra Singh 

I 

(4) Udai Singh 

(5) Kuvat Singh 

(6) Kagan Singh 

(7) Kalandar Singh 


GadaisaiSeo Sing—Rani Tejkuwari (8) Ranjii Singh 

(9) Rupnarayan Singh 

L he elder branch of the direct line trom Iiari and Gujar 
^nded with Sheo Smgh who died without issue. His widow 
Rani Tejkuwari adopted Kalandar Singh. 

Kalandar Smg was recognised as a Feudatory Chief of the 
British t ioveinment. After Kalandar Sing’s death his son, 
Runjit Singh, succeeded him. His rule was oppressive 1 and 
unjust. He was therefore deprived of his powers in 1875 and 
he Male w.iS plaf ed under the direct management of the 
British Govunment. In 1892; l<up Narayan Singh, eldest son 


of the ex R*j», was installed as Chief of Sakn ; he agreed to 
be guided by a jjiwan appointed by the Bnush Government. 

I his restriction was subsequently removed. In 1902 it was 


again imposed. 
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FEUDATORY STATES. 


Makrai. 

r ” ‘ ,s the only feudatory in the IW-.iec which 

i outiidi Chutisgath division. It is situited Ui 

K.rJi ithsil of H MhwtgeSii District. Its .ret i 15, 
S( l ua<e m ‘les. It <:ontrim r .ms rich villages. I’m- li-.-.j 

in: s of thi Stat< i-; Miltrri which is 15 miles fro 11 Knorin,;. 

■ and 19 mile from Hwda. The ruling family «... I 

>r:d l ib: f!':y claim to be of great antiquity, blit nc 
*’siorir 1 i.rcord has bee f foun - in 5»ipport <: 11 ; f c Uini 
cindhu md Peshva deprived them of.; portion c' them 
territory, vix K<i;Ulib &nd Cturwi. Tot present Chief, 

Rajti Lteh i Shth alias Bhirat Shah wi* >jto in 18.** H 

succeeded to H»i thran: ,.i i8i' In rSo the. S’. <v 

<la red under direct .ft uiagcmenl '4 the Bii.ish 0 ;< ernmii., 
,JWm K* ' r ]t M<} > ^ inisraatugemsm of (he‘Raji. 1- »dn : 
he was icnutated tin Ivg agreeing to appoint a 1 Mnjuj a*. 
*rov -J . y tlv Chief C miiiiitriuiner Gontli and Kiok is 

^3rm a cons dcrahle pottion •)' the population N< trilmk* 

* i * d by ibis stale j ilie? I; Government 
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